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HHFA BROADENS REGIONAL OFFICE 
SCOPE; DSCUR DECENTRALIZES 


In a move aimed at closely inte- 
grating federally aided housing pro- 
grams to carry out the objectives of 
the Housing Act of 1954, the scope 
of Housing and Home Finance 
Agency regional office operations will 
be broadened to include some author- 
ity over Public Housing Administra- 
tion and Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration programs, as well as the new 
urban renewal program. Announce- 
ment of the change was made at the 
same time that James W. Follin, di- 
rector of the division of slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment, an- 
nounced that urban renewal field 
operations will be decentralized and 
brought under the jurisdiction of 
HHFA regional directors. 

Under the decentralization plan, 
DSCUR field operations will be car- 
ried out from six regional HHFA 
offices after January 17. Former 
DSCUR area supervisors will not be 
called area supervisors but instead 
will be assistant regional directors for 
urban renewal and will report to 
HHFA regional directors. Each field 
office will have a DSCUR technical 
staff. Some 80 to 90 people will 
move from Washington to the field 
and DSCUR expects to recruit ap- 
proximately 145 new people to staff 
the field offices. 

Field staffs for DSCUR will oper- 
ate from HHFA regional offices in 
the following cities: New York for 
Region 1; Philadelphia, Region 2; 
Atlanta, Region 3; Chicago, Region 
4: Fort Worth, Region 5: 
Francisco, Region 6. In addition, a 
field station office will be located in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Although the field offices will 
process workable program submis- 
sions and applications for urban re- 
newal projects, some of the authority 
delegated by HHFA Administrator 
Albert M. Cole to the DSCUR direc- 
tor, Mr. Follin, cannot be redele- 
eated. Thus, allocations will still be 
made by Mr. Follin from Washing- 
ton. The board of review will con- 
tinue to function as it has in the 
past, reviewing all projects. 

The Washington office of DSCUR 
is to be expanded to include two 
new assistant directors in addition 
to the position of assistant director 


for urban planning assistance, to 


and San‘ 





which Tracy Augur was recently ap- 
pointed. One of the new assistant di- 
rectors will be in charge of field oper- 
ations and will be Mr. Follin’s liaison 
man with the field. The other will 
be director of technical operations 


FIRST "WORKABLE PROGRAM’ FOR 
URBAN RENEWAL OKED BY DSCUR 
Clarksville, Tennessee is the first 
city in the country to have met the 
“workable program” test that the 
Housing Act of 1954 sets up as a 
requirement for receiving federal as- 
sistance for urban renewal from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Certification of acceptance of the 
city’s program was personally de- 
livered to Clarksville Mayor Paul 
M. McGregor in mid-November by 
James W. Follin, director of HHFA’s 
division of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment. 
A “workable program” qualifying 
a city for federal assistance is de- 
fined by HHFA as a comprehensive 
plan to improve the housing supply 
of the entire community and to pre- 
vent and eliminate blight and slums 
Clarksville’s program qualified unde1 
these terms, according to HHFA, by 
providing evidence that it is pre- 
pared to work toward what HHFA 
calls seven “essential objectives” 
housing code and ordinance enforce- 
ment, general community planning, 
neighborhood analysis, administra- 
tive efficiency, local financial par- 
ticipation, provision of relocation 
housing, and citizen support. 
Having met the workable program 
test, Clarksville has fulfilled first pre- 
requisites for four kinds of federal 
urban renewal aid: (1) loan and 
grant funds for clearance and re- 
habilitation of slums and blighted 
areas; (2) loans and contributions 
for public housing; (3) Federal 
Housing Administration mortgage in- 
surance for rehabilitation and con- 
struction work in urban renewal 
areas under section 220 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act; and (4) similar 
FHA mortgage insurance under sec- 
tion 221 for families displaced from 
their homes by government action. 
The urban renewal program on 
which Clarksville is embarked in- 
cludes a 52-acre redevelopment proj- 
ect to clear 114 substandard dwell- 
ings in the city’s worst slum area 
and reuse of the land for industrial, 
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Operating costs are DOWN at Oak- 
land Housing Authority projects. 
And no wonder...Though more than 
100 different repair parts are needed 
to keep their particular fixtures in 
tip-top shape, maintenance mechan- 
ics always have the right parts. They 
never have to use ill-fitting or infe- 
rior materials; they save valuable 
installation time and run no risk of 
ruining costly fixtures. 

The secret of the Oakland Housing 
Authority’s efficient cost-cutting 
methods? A thorough ‘Sexauer’ Sur- 
vey--which accurately pre-determines 
the correct plumbing repair parts re- 
quired. 

COSTS CUT 4 WAYS 
As a result, operating costs are cut 
4 ways: 

1. Parts inventories are kept intelligently and 

efficiently low. 

2. Time-consuming second trips are eliminated; 

hundreds of man hours are saved. 

3. Water, fuel, and labor bills are lowered. 

4. Costly fixtures are conserved. 
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Put the cost-cutting 
‘Sexauer’ Plumbing 
Maintenance Plan to 
work for you. Get com- 
plete information in- 
cluding a ‘Sexauer’ 
plumbing maintenance 
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coupon. Mail it. today. 
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commercial, and public purposes. 
The city also has under manage- 
ment two low-rent public housing 
projects totaling 220 units and has 
applied to PHA for construction of 
another 100 units. 


HHFA MAKES FIRST PLANNING AID 
GRANT UNDER 1954 HOUSING ACT 

The Rhode Island Development 
Council was the first recipient of a 
federal grant under the new urban 
planning assistance provision of the 
1954 housing act. In late November, 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency granted the council $16,000 
to help replan land use and building 
development in Rhode _Island’s 
storm-torn coastal area. The $16,000 
represents 50 per cent of the esti- 
mated planning cost of the job, the 
other 50 per cent to be provided by 
the state agency. 

The new planning aid program 
(see August-September JouRNAL, 
page 285) was set up to assist urban 
planning in cities of less than 25,000 
population and to help in planning 
metropolitan and regional areas. 
Under the program, HHFA may 
make grants to state, metropolitan, 
or regional planning agencies rep- 
resenting up to 50 per cent of esti- 
mated cost of a planning operation, 
the local agency being required to 
foot the other half. To carry out the 
program, the 1954 act authorized a 
5 million dollar fund. However, 
only a 1 million dollar appropria- 
tion was approved by Congress for 
the current fiscal year. 

Under its grant, the Rhode Island 
council will survey a six-mile deep 
strip along the state’s coast. Since 
most of the hurricane damage in the 
area results from high tides and 
floods caused by high winds, it is 
believed that such damage could be 
lessened by careful planning of the 
uses of the land within the tide and 
flood area. The object of the survey 
and planning studies is to determine 
what uses of the land would be most 
appropriate. 


FHA RULES FOR NEW PROGRAMS 
ISSUED; ACTS ON WORK BACKLOG 
Administrative regulations to put 
into effect the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s new section 220 and 
section 221 programs, as well as the 
new FHA program that gives special 
insurance benefits to servicemen, 
were announced by FHA Commis- 
sioner Norman P. Mason late in Oc- 
tober. Meanwhile, with a record 
number of applications for home 
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mortgage insurance coming into 
FHA offices during August, Septem- 
ber, and October, emergency meas- 
ures have been put into effect to 
break the mounting backlog of work. 

The section 220 program provides 
insurance on privately made mort- 
gage loans for rehabilitation or new 
construction of homes in areas ap- 
proved by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency as “urban renewal 
areas.’ The section 221 program 
provides for mortgage insurance on 
low cost houses for families displaced 
by urban renewal or redevelopment 
programs. The special program for 
servicemen authorizes FHA mort- 
gage insurance for “career” service- 
men who are not eligible for GI bene- 
fits (see August-September JouRNAL, 
page 270). 

Commissioner Mason said the lib- 
eral terms of the 1954 housing act 
were responsible for the flood of ap- 
plications for FHA insurance, as he 
announced what steps were being 
taken to clear up the workload in 
the 75 field offices. Besides author- 
izing overtime work, additional staff 
members, and Saturday hours for 
field offices, Commissioner Mason 
said a long standing rule against us- 
ing fee appraisers engaged in pri- 
vate business has been broken on a 
temporary basis. Not only is the use 
of fee appraisers a temporary meas- 
ure, but they will be used only in 
obtaining valuations on_ existing 
properties that are at least one year 
old, he stressed. 


HHFA, NAHRO DISCUSS RELOCATION 
POLICIES UNDER 1954 HOUSING ACT 

Relocation policies and procedures 
as they are related to the Housing 
Act of 1954 were to be discussed by 
Administrator Albert M. Cole of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and NAHRO representatives at a 
Washington meeting planned for 
some time late in November or early 
in December. 

Mr. Cole, as HHFA administrator, 
is responsible for making final deci- 
sions on the number of units of pub- 
lic housing communities may con- 
tract for to meet the relocation needs 
of their urban renewal programs. He 
must also determine how many units 
of section 221 housing (FHA insured 
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housing for families displaced by re- 
development or renewal programs 
see August-September JOURNAL, page 
269) may be allocated to a commu- 
nity. 

Much of the policy discussion is 
expected to center around the prob- 
lem of public housing and whether 
vacancies in public housing caused 
by tenant turnover are to be counted 
as a part of a community's resources 
for relocating families displaced by 
urban renewal and redevelopment 
projects. 

NAHRO representatives named to 
confer with Administrator Cole are 
President Walter B. Mills, Jr., Gads- 
den, Alabama; Knox Banner, Little 
Rock; Ernest J. Bohn, Cleveland; 
Lawrence M. Cox, Norfolk; Ramsey 
Findlater, Cincinnati; Paul S. Freed- 
man, Chicago; D. E. Mackelmann, 
Chicago; Joseph P. McMurray, New 
York City; William Rafsky, Philadel- 
phia; John P. Robin, Pittsburgh: 
John. R. Searles, Jr., Washington, 
D. C.; Harold R. Taylor, Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts; and Oliver C. 
Winston, Baltimore. 


CONVERSION OF FNMA TO PRIVATE 
AGENCY STARTED ON NOVEMBER 1 

Conversion of the Federal Nation- 
al Mortgage Association from a fed- 
erally financed secondary mortgage 
market facility to a privately financed 
one was begun on November 1 when 
FNMA began operation under its 
new charter. The new charter was 
authorized under the Housing Act 
of 1954 (see August-September Jour- 
NAL, page 270). On the basis of the 
new operation, FNMA is continuing 
to buy home mortgages either in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration or guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration but some 
restrictions have been removed. 

The rechartered FNMA started 
business on November | with capital 
of about 93 million dollars, repre- 
sented by preferred stock subscribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
From November 1 on, however. 
banks and others who sell mortgages 
to FNMA subscribe to common stock 
equal to 3 per cent of the unpaid 
principal of the mortgages they sell. 
The common stock is being used to 
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gradually retire the preferred stock, 
after which legislation will be en- 
acted transferring the secondary 
market facility to the common stock- 
holders, thus making the agency a 
privately financed one. 

Under its new charter, FNMA has 
three primary functions during the 
conversion period: (1) to provide 
supplementary assistance to the sec- 
ondary market for residential hous- 
ing through private financing as 
much as possible; (2) to provide as- 
sistance through federal financing 
for special housing programs desig- 
nated by the president; and (3) to 
manage and liquidate the mortgages 
in FNMA’s portfolio prior to Novem- 
ber 1. 

Among the restrictions removed 
under the new charter is one that a 
seller could sell to FNMA not more 
than 50 per cent of certain VA 
mortgages it held and not more than 
25 per cent of certain FHA paper. 


VOLUNTARY MORTGAGE CREDIT 
PROGRAM GETS UNDER WAY 

All 16 of the regional subcommit- 
tees for the new voluntary home 
mortgage credit program set up under 
the 1954 housing act have been ap- 
pointed and all have held, or soon 
will hold, organizational meetings 
within their regions. They are cur- 
rently designating the areas within 
their regions that will be eligible for 
assistance under the program. 

Purpose of the program is to make 
private mortgage money available for 
Federal Housing Administration in- 
sured and Veterans Administration 
guaranteed loans for borrowers in re- 
mote areas and small communities 
and for nonwhite borrowers in any 
area. It was set up because in the 
past private mortgage money has 
been in short supply in some areas of 
the country and for minority groups. 

The national committee is made up 
of two representatives each from life 
insurance companies, commercial 
banks, mortgage companies, residen- 
tial builders, building and loan asso- 
ciations, real estate boards, and 
mutual savings banks. In addition, 
there are advisory members from 
federal housing agencies on the com- 
mittee. The 16 regional subcommit- 
tees are made up of representatives 
of the same types of mortgage lend- 
ing institutions. 

The regional subcommittees will 
not make loans but they will assist 
applicants in finding sources of pri- 
vate financing for FHA insured and 
VA guaranteed loans. 

To get help from a regional sub- 
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HUGH R. POMEROY, 

director of the Westchester County De- 
partment of Planning and _ former 
NAHRO executive director, was one of 
a group of planners and architects that 
went to Germany in mid-October on a 
four-week study tour as guests of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. The group 
included Harold Miller, executive direc- 
tor of the Tennessee State Planning 
Commission; Tom Blakeman, executive 
director of the Detroit Metropolitan 
Area Regional Planning Commission; 
and architects Richard Neutra and 
George Nelson. The tour, part of a Ger- 
man-American architects exchange pro- 
gram, was arranged by the Bund 
Deutscher Architekten on the same basis 
as the one taken last year by Richard 
W. E. Perrin, executive director of the 
Milwaukee housing authority (see July 
1953 JourNAL, page 248). 


FRAU PAULA SCHAFER 

died suddenly this fall, just after having 
attended the twenty-second congress of 
the International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning in Edinburgh. She 
had at one time been an assistant secre- 
tary of the federation, when its head- 
quarters were in Brussels. At the time of 
her death she was secretary of the Ger- 
man Housing and Town Planning Asso- 
ciation, 


ANNA S. MILLER 

was appointed executive secretary of the 
Washington Housing Association as of 
November 22. Miss Miller had _ been 
acting executive director since July fol- 
lowing resignation of former director 
Hilda Cloud (see August-September 
JourNAL, page 256). She had been with 
the association for one year. Trained in 
sociology and social welfare work, Miss 
Miller had previously worked for the pub- 
lic welfare board in Washington and for 
the American Red Cross. 


JOHN R. SEARLES, JR.; 
WILLIAM L. SLAYTON, 
executive director of the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency 








committee, an applicant must show 
that he has been unsuccessful in 
getting private money for a mortgage. 
The subcommittee will then refer the 
application to private financing in- 
stitutions in the region that have 
expressed a willingness to participate 
in the program. If none of them 
wants to make the loan, the subcom- 
mittee will refer the application on 
to the national committee, which in 
turn will refer it to financial institu- 
tions in another part of the country 
that have said they would be willing 
to make such loans. Thus, an appli- 
cant in Wyoming may eventually se- 
cure a mortgage loan through a New 
York bank. 


and assistant director of NAHRO, re- 
spectively, got into the Washington, D.C. 
newspapers with a fish(y) story this fall. 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
columnist Hugh Brannen reported that 
baitcaster Searles and spincaster Slayton, 
fishing on the Potomac, got a bonus for 
their efforts when a 12-inch smallmouth 
bass corkscrewed out of the water, curved, 
and landed in their boat. “It was cither 
in single-minded pursuit of a minnow, 
was startled by the skiff, or, like every- 
body else, was hunting housing . . . first 
Potomac bass we know of to be rede- 
veloped in such a way, without planning,” 
the columnist said. 


BETTE JENKINS 

has been named assistant to the urban 
redevelopment coordinator of the Detroit 
Housing Commission. Prior to her new 
appointment in November, she was man- 
ager of the commission’s Gratiot rede- 
velopment project. 


W. K. CLEGHON, 

a commissioner of the Housing Authority 
of the City of St. Petersburg, Florida 
for the past 17 years, died October 16 
after several months illness. Mr. Cleghon, 
owner of a plumbing and heating busi- 
ness, had served the authority continu- 
ously since its founding in 1937. 


LOUIS ALBION WILLIAMS, 

mimeograph and multilith machine oper- 
ator with the Cleveland housing author- 
ity for the past 15 years, has recently 
published a book of sermons in free verse, 
Hellhounds and Angels The Cleveland 
press has received the book very favor- 
ably and it has attracted wide attention 
both locally and nationally. The book 
is Mr. Williams’ second successful pub- 
lication — his In Memory of George 
Washington Carver, published ten years 
ago, having also been very well received. 
In addition to his writing, Mr. Williams 
is well known locally for his poetry re- 
citals, his leading of a choral group, and 
for numerous civic and welfare activities. 


HARRY HOFFMAN, 

manager of The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority’s Northeast Village, won the 
Eastern States Clay Court tennis cham- 
pionship this year. Moreover, Mr. Hoff- 
man and his son Harry, Jr. came off win- 
ners in the National Father and Son Clay 
Court tournament. They competed also 
for the national grass courts tithe—but 
lost out. They report they have their eye 
on it for next year, however. 

In chronicling Mr. Hoffman’s claims 
to tennis fame, the authority’s employee 
news bulletin mentions that another of 
Mr. Hoffman’s distinctions is that he 
was the first tenant to move into an 
authority home. 


MAJOR JOHN O. WALKER 

has been appointed manager of a Bridge- 
port, Connecticut cooperative housing de- 
velopment by the Foundation for Cooper- 
ative Housing. Major Walker was at one 
time deputy administrator of the Farm 
Security Administration, under which the 
greentowns were built, as well as numer- 
ous resettlement communities. Most re- 
cently he had been with the Mutual Se- 
curity Administration, stationed in 
Greece. 
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( Fully Prefabricated, Ready-to-Install 
RUSCO PRIME WINDOWS 


Rusco Prime Windows are complete, ready-to-install 
units made of hot-dipped galvanized tubular steel. 
They are pre-glazed. finish-painted with baked-on 
enamel and fully weatherstripped. Insulating sash 
(optional) gives exclusive MagicPanel® rainproof, 
draft-free ventilation. Rusco’s Fiberglas screen will 
not rust, rot, corrode or stain—never needs painting. 
Sliding glass panels are removable from inside for 
safe, easy cleaning. Rusco Windows make big savings 
in installation time and cost. Available in horizontal 
slide and vertical slide models. Also in 3-panel and 
1-panel “Fulvue™ style for extra-large window areas. 
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Prime house door . .. screen door 








... ventilating window—all in one unit! » 





Rusco 3-in-] Windo-Door inserts fit standard 1°.” and 
134” wood doors. Give you a twin-slide operating window, 
complete with full Fiberglas screen panel, in a door, thus 
providing added window area in the room at minimum 
cost, plus added light and controlled ventilation. Ideal 
for kitchen, terrace, side door or porch. Properly used, 
Rusco Windo-Doors can effect big economies in construc- 
tion and enable you to offer more house for the money. 
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Permanent Year ‘Round Protection 
4 plus Wonderful Eye Appeal! 


RUSCO All-Metal VENETIAN AWNINGS 
AND VENETIAN-TYPE DOOR CANOPIES 


Metal door canopies and window awnings are among 
the fastest-growing and most wanted home equipment 
items on the market. Rusco Awnings and Canopies are 
sturdily constructed, beautifully finished in baked-on 
enamel and styled with horizontal lines that conform 
with good architectural design. Awnings give “see- 
through” visibility, free ventilation, controlled light. 


For illustrated literature and name of your nearest Rusco dealer — phone, wire or write 


THE F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY 


Dept. 6-JH124, Cleveland 1, Ohio « In Canada: Toronto 13, Ontario 
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Big Families 






are finding homes in public housing to fit their needs 


‘Twelve years—and seven children 

after a young Newport, Rhode 
Island couple moved into a small 
apartment in one of the city’s low- 
rent public housing projects, they 
left early this year to move into their 
own ten-room house. They are pic- 
tured below as they leave their pro- 
ject home. 

The story of the Donald Bramans, 
their growing family, their ever 
larger apartments, and their in- 
creased income, which resulted in 
the move to their own home, is also 
the story of how public housing per- 
forms a function unique in the hous- 
ing field by making special provisions 
for—and welcoming—large families. 
The Bramans’ one-bedroom apart- 
ment, which they went to as newly- 
weds, “grew” as their family grew 
until, when they left the project, 
they were occupying a four-bedroom 
unit — largest in the development. 
And across the country, local housing 
authorities have been building for 
and admitting families with many 
children, meeting a need that few 
private builders are meeting. 

Growing Need 

The need for large units is a grow- 
ing one—in both the public and 
private housing markets. Although 
1950 census figures show that the 
average family was smaller in 1950 
than it was in 1940 (it had de- 
creased from 3.2 persons to 3.0), the 
number of five-or-more-person fam- 
ilies is expanding. This apparent 
discrepancy is explained by the fact 
that the number of one- and two- 
person households has also been in- 
creasing and at an even more rapid 
rate than the large families. Thus 
the larger number of small families 
more than offsets the big families. 
with the result that average family 
size is smaller. 

Fortune magazine in its February 
1954 issue pointed out that the num- 
ber of large families is increasing and 
saw in that increase a new demand 
for larger new houses. The National 
Savings and Loan League in its 
October 1954 Journal also cited 
figures to show that large families 
are increasing in number. It said 
that the number of three-children 


families increased about 7 per cent 
per year between April 1950 and 
April 1953. The Chicago Sun-Times 
in November claimed that the high 
birth rate and the declining mar- 
riage rate means families are getting 
larger and said the 1954 rate is 3.5 
persons per family, instead of the 
1950 average of only 3 persons. And 
Professor William L. C. Wheaton of 
the University of Pennsylvania, esti- 
mating American housing needs from 
1955 to 1970, said that there is a 
continuing high rate of births, a 
steady rise in the number of second, 
third, and fourth children, and that 
the number of large families will in- 
crease in the future. 
Public Housing Record 


Although public housing has done 
the best job to date in meeting this 
growing need, not nearly enough 
four- and five-bedroom units art 
available to house large low-income 
families. Nor have the hopes of those 
who saw in the Housing Act of 1949 
an opportunity to make up the de- 
ficiency in large units been com- 
pletely realized. But steps are being 
taken in the right direction. More 
and more local authorities are de- 
signing a larger proportion of thei: 
units for the big family. 

Cost provisions in the 1949 hous- 
ing act were written especially to 
permit construction of large units 
for large families because both hous- 
























ing experts and legislators realized 
that under the 1937 program few 
big families could be accommodated 
in public housing. By substituting in 
the 1949 act a per room cost limit 
for the per unit cost limit in the 
1937 act, provision was made for 
multi-bedroom dwellings. However. 
shortly after the 1949 program got 
under way, the Korean War gave 
rise to an economy drive and the 
Public Housing Administration is- 
sued cost-cutting regulations for the 
program. In 1950, John Taylor 
Egan, then PHA commissioner, is- 
sued a circular asking that local au- 
thorities not attempt to make up the 
entire deficiency of large units in the 
early stages of the program but to 
give careful consideration to resery- 
ing a portion of larger units for con- 
struction later in the program 

Although the average number of 
rooms per unit under the 1949 act 
has not risen spectacularly over that 
of the 1937 act (from 4.3 to 4.85, 
or a little more than half a room 
more), some local authorities have 
added considerably to their supply 
of four- and five-bedroom units and 
have relatively high percentages of 
big units in their new programs 

For instance: 

Gary, Indiana has 20 per cent of 
the 490 units it has built under the 
1949 act in four-bedroom units 

Daytona Beach, Florida has 19 


per cent of its 1949 program in four- 
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and five-bedroom units. One project, 
South Street Park, was especially de- 
signed for large families (see August- 
September 1953 JOURNAL, page 
378). 

Everett, Washington has 16 per 
cent of its 150-unit Baker Heights 
Addition, only 1949 act project in its 
program, in four-bedroom units. 

Dallas has 15 per cent of its new 
program in four-bedroom units. 

Oxnard, California has 11 pet 
cent of its 260-unit Colonia Village, 
only 1949 act project, in four-bed 
room units. 

Memphis has 10 per cent four- and 
five-bedroom units in its 1949 act 
program. 

Lakeland, Florida’s only 1949 
housing act project, Washington 
Park Homes of 220 units, has 10 
per cent four- and_ five-bedroom 
dwellings. 

Philadelphia has 9 per cent of its 
total 1949 act program in four- and 
five-bedroom units. 

Providence averages 8 per cent 
of its new program in four- and five- 
bedroom dwellings. 

Local Problems — Solutions 

Not all communities have been 
as fortunate as those listed above 
in getting even some large-family 
housing under the federally aided 
program. Local conditions and local 
problems vary widely, resulting in a 
variety of “solutions” as well. 

In Milwaukee, a nonprofit agency, 
Family Foundation, Inc., has been 
formed to help find homes for fam- 
ilies with many children. The organ- 
izer of the foundation said public 
housing in Milwaukee is inadequate 
to accommodate large families in dis- 
tress. The Milwaukee housing au- 
thority, with 958 low-rent units, has 
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JOURNAL COVERS WIN AWARDS 


Two of artist John Bradford’s covers for the JouRNAL OF 
Housinc have won prizes in a professional art competition and 
three others have been selected for hanging in art shows recently. 

Mr. Bradford’s cover designs for the January and February 
1954 issues of the JouRNAL each won merit awards for him from 
the Art Directors Club of Chicago. His were among 50 entries out 
of more than 2300 submitted in the show that received awards. 
Only 387 out of all entries were selected for hanging. Advertising 
and editorial art, photography, and television commercials by pro- 
fessionals in the midwest, roughly covering the area between Pitts- 
burgh and Denver, competed in the show. 

In addition to the two prize winning JOURNAL covers, two 
others, the June 1954 and the August-September 1954 covers, were 


also selected for hanging. 


Earlier, Mr. Bradford had the cover he designed for the Octobe 
1953 special self-help housing issue selected for hanging in a show 
sponsored by the Society of Typographic Arts in Chicago. 








only 46 with four bedrooms and 
none larger. One of the projects, 
Hillside Terrace, was built under the 
McCarthy act when funds were not 
available for any considerable num- 
ber of large units. It has only eight 
four-bedroom ones. Westlawn, 726- 
unit project built under the 1949 
act, has 38 four-bedroom units. But 
another 1487 units in the Milwau- 
kee program, made up of three city 
aided veterans projects and a PWA 
project, have no units larger than 
three bedrooms. 

Nor has a local authority near 
Pittsburgh been successful in meet- 
ing the needs of large families. For 
some time it has been discouraging 
applications from large families be- 
cause of its inability to house them 
and because it has a waiting list of 
approximately 300 families that need 
a minimum of four bedrooms. 

And Philadelphia, which has built 
9 per cent of its 1949 act units in 
large units, still cannot meet all the 
needs of large families. A recent 
newspaper story reported that a 
mother and her eight children are 
21st on the list to get one of 11 five- 
bedroom units in a recently opened 
project. 

Boston, on the other hand, made 
room this year in a low-rent project 
for a widow and her 16 children. 
Housing officials gave the woman a 
five-bedroom dwelling, largest avail- 
able, and said they would make 
alterations to provide more space if 
necessary. 

Detroit, Chicago, and Youngs- 
town, Ohio have also made big units 
available by converting two small 
ones into one large one (see May 
JourNaL, page 162). 

The Hawaii housing authority has 


been meeting part of the problem 
by use of territorial funds available 
for housing. Its Puahala Homes (see 
January 1953 JourNAL, page 18 
was built especially for large fam- 
ilies. 

Newport met the problem of the 
growing Braman family by permit- 
ting it to move to larger quarters as 
long as the family was eligible for 
public housing. 

The solution the authority found 
for the growing Braman family is 
not unique among local authorities 

nor is the Braman family unique 
among public housing tenants. Their 
own ten-room house, built largely by 
Donald Braman’s own work, was 
made possible, he said, “in a large 
sense by the opportunity of living 
in the project where the rent was 
proportionate to income.” And, as 
William Donovan, executive secre- 
tary of the Newport housing author- 
ity says, the Braman family and its 
progress represents the ideal that 
those who are interested in public 
housing hope the program will at- 
tain. 

Prior to his receiving notice that 
he was over-income, Mr. Braman 
had purchased a two acre piece of 
land and built a home for his family, 
Mr. Donovan explained. 

“We think it is interesting that we 
have been able to follow this family,” 
Mr. Donovan said, “from before its 
inception, through the trying war 
years when the husband was a nose 
gunner in the Army Air Corps, 
through the period when he became 
a completely trained artisan, through 
the family’s growth to seven healthy 
and happy youngsters, to the point 
where they now stand—a_ joyous 
family in a home of their own.” 
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Congressional Investigations 


fail to produce public housing, redevelopment scandal headlines 


Attempts on the part of congres- 
sional investigators to produce “scan- 
dal” headlines about the public 
housing and _ redevelopment _pro- 
grams, similar to those that are still 
coming out of the seven-month old 
Federal Housing Administration 
probe, have fizzled. 

A recent official report on the pub- 
lic housing program over the 17 years 
of its operation (made at the request 
of a congressional committee), re- 
vealed so few and such minor “ir- 
regularities and illegalities” that no 
newspapers are known to have taken 
up the story. Only one of public 
housing’s perennial foes, the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, 
has commented on the report and 
then only briefly in its weekly 
newsletter. Moreover, congressional 
charges of “scandal” in the Manhat- 
tantown Title I redevelopment proj- 
ect in New York City died quickly 
after the project developer refuted 
them and the case caused only a 
minor flurry in local papers. 

Results of the inquiries into the 
public housing and redevelopment 
programs are in marked contrast to 
the evidence that continues to mount 
in the FHA investigation showing 
that some federal officials collabo- 
rated with private builders who 
reaped multi-million dollar windfall 
profits in rental housing projects. 
Not a single case of collusion between 
federal and local officials was re- 
ported in 51 cases of “irregularities 
and illegalities” in the public hous- 
ing program since the 1937 act was 
passed. Nine cases are under inves- 
tigation. 

PUBLIC HOUSING 

The report of “irregularities or 
illegalities” in the public housing pro- 
gram was made by Albert M. Cole, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
administrator, at the request of Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrd, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 
Senator Byrd said early this year, 
after the FHA irregularities began to 
come to light, that he would investi- 
gate public housing, slum clearance, 
and veterans housing programs (see 
May JourNaL, page 154). 

Analysis of the report of the 51 
cases of “irregularities or illegalities” 


December 1954 


shows that 18—or more than 35 pet 
cent—of the cases involved em- 
bezzlement or shortages in funds by 
individual employees of local housing 
authorities. In 17 out of the 18 cases, 
all of the funds were recovered and 
in all cases employees responsible 
were fired. In the 18th case, $5000 
out of $6391.56 was recovered, leav- 
ing a loss of only $1391.56 out of 
$35,860.30 mishandled in the 17- 
year history of the multi-million dol- 
lar operation. 

Included in the list of 51 cases 
termed “irregular or illegal” is one 
involving the Indianapolis Housing 
Authority, in which the Public Hous- 
ing Administration is attempting to 
recover funds loaned to the authority 
for planning a low-rent project. The 
project has not been built because the 
Indianapolis city council, spurred by 
foes of public housing, rescinded its 
cooperation agreement with the 
authority after the plarpning work 
was done, making it impossible for 
the housing authority to proceed 
with the project or to return the 
funds already spent (see March 
1953 JouRNAL, page 120). 

Also included in the list of such 
cases is one of “false affidavits by 
tenants as to income,” another of 
“noncompliance of a general con- 
tractor on a project,” and another of 
“construction failure experienced in 
project, apparently occasioned by 
contractor deviation from specifica- 
tions.” 


Headlines, weekly newsletter of the 


National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, billed the story of the report 
as “Public housing scandals involving 
51 cases of crimes and irregularities 
in the operation of the socialized 
housing program ” It also said 
the irregular or illegal acts date back 
to 1945, although the list covers all 
cases since the 1937 act was passed. 
The NAREB newsletter also said 
the “Staggering cost of socialized 
housing was disclosed” in the report 
and cited as the cost 8.2 billion dol- 
lars in temporary notes and 1.5 bil- 
lion dollars in long-term bonds sold 
by local housing authorities to pri- 
vate financiers, as well as 3.8 billion 
dollars loaned by PHA to local 
authorities. NAREB did not say the 
report pointed out that in the 17 


years of the program there have been 
no losses, either of interest or prin- 
cipal, to PHA or to private investors 
as a result of defaults or other fail- 
ures to pay off temporary notes o1 
long-term bonds. NAREB also did 
not mention (although the report 
did) that because of their short-term 
character, temporary loan notes are 
generally issued and reissued and 
thus the 8.2 billion dollar figure rep- 
resents a great deal of duplication in 
relation to the actual the 
projects financed. 

Of the more than 3.8 billion dol- 
lars loaned directly by PHA to local 
authorities since the inception of the 
program in 1937, losses of principal 
have amounted to only $534,952 and 
interest of $139,239, a total of $671,- 
191—or one one-hundredth of one 
per cent. Moreover, $334,507 of the 
principal was written off pecause of 
the termination of the low-rent farm 
program, ordered by Congress, and 
the remainder was in preliminary 
loan funds advanced to local author- 
ities that were unable to proceed 
with projects they were planning 
either because of the curtailment of 
the low-rent program by Congress or 
because of local conditions. 


REDEVELOPMENT PROBE 

On the Title I front, private devel- 
opers of Manhattantown, New York 
City redevelopment project, strongly 
refuted headlines that appeared in 
eastern papers claiming that they and 
their relatives had drawn. salaries 
and fees in excess of $600,000 but 
that relocation of site tenants, clear- 
ance, and rebuilding was not going 
ahead. The charges against the spon- 
sors came out when the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency was 
investigating FHA operations in New 
York. It was the second time that a 
congressional committee investiga- 
tion had failed to show “‘scandals” in 
the Title I program (see June Jour- 
NAL, page 191). 

Jack Ferman, president of the 
company responsible for redevelop- 
ment of the Manhattantown site, in 
a statement to the Senate committee, 
defended the record. 

He said charges that relocation 
had been slowed to enable the corpo- 
ration to realize profits from opera- 
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tion of slum structures and unfavor- 
able comparison of relocation opera- 
tions with those on another Title I 
project, Corlears Hook, were un- 
founded. Relocation of site tenants 
at Manhattantown was delayed, he 
claimed, because it was necessary to 
amend the state rent control regula- 
tions before site occupants could be 
evicted and because it was not feasi- 
ble to relocate tenants while a suit 
testing the legality of the project was 
unsettled. In spite of these obstacles, 
Mr. Ferman pointed out, Manhattan- 
town as of October 1954 had relo- 
cated 1388 families and 1179 apart- 
ments in 79 buildings had been de- 
molished. Another 29 buildings were 
ready for demolition. The 100 per 
cent relocation record at Corlears 
Hook, which was cited as a good re- 
location operation, involved rehous- 
ing of only 718 families living in 47 
buildings—all that were on the site 
Mr. Ferman said. 

Answering other charges that re- 
building was being delayed, Mr. Fer- 
man recited a long history of delays 
by FHA in making a commitment to 
insure the project prior to passage of 
the 1954 housing act and pointed out 
that as of October 18 FHA had not 
formulated regulations for its new 
section 220 program and did not 
have forms ready for processing ap- 
plications under the new act. 

He refuted charges that lawyers 
for the project were being paid large 
fees by showing that the company 
involved had put in 3350 hours of 
work on litigation, real estate tax 
questions, rent control, and other le- 
gal problems for a fee to date of 
$67,500—or about $20 an hour. 

As to salaries paid to stockholders 
and relatives, Mr. Ferman said the 
payments were for services rendered, 
that someone had to be paid for the 
work, and that there was no question 
that those involved were qualified 
and had done the work required. 

FHA INVESTIGATIONS 

Meanwhile, continuing FHA in- 
vestigations have resulted in suits to 
recovel windfall profits _ being 
brought against five more project 
sponsors; conviction on contempt 
charges of Clyde S. Powell, ousted 
FHA official; and establishment of a 
central compliance division in HHFA 
with responsibility to investigate all 
federal housing agencies. 

The five suits against windfall 
operators under the 608 rental hous- 
ing program were announced in late 
October. They are in addition to the 
first suit to recover windfall profits 
brought against a New Jersey corpo- 
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SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS EXTENDED 
TO EMPLOYEES OF ALL LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Local housing authority employees 
are eligible as of January 1, 1955 for 
coverage under the federal social 
security system, provided their states 
have passed enabling legislation, 
and irrespective of whether they are 
covered by private retirement sys- 
tems. This was made possible by 
1954 amendments to the social 
security law. The amendments mark 
a victory for NAHRO’s Retirement 
Plans Committee, which brought suit 
in 1952 in an attempt to get social 
security coverage for employees al- 
ready covered by private or state 
plans (see June 1953 JouRNAL, page 
186; February 1954 JouRNAL, page 
60). While the suit failed, the court 
action is believed to have been help- 
ful in convincing congressional com- 
mittees and Congress of the necessity 
for the amendments that were passed 
this year. 

Meanwhile, the Retirement Plans 
Committe, headed up by Nicholas H. 
Dosker of Louisville, is urging the 
Public Housing Administration to 
permit local authorities to raise the 
allowable payroll contributions for 
retirement plans from 5.5 per cent 
to 7 per cent. This is necessary, Mr. 
Dosker explains, because some au- 
thorities already have private retire- 
ment plans that require employer 
and employee contributions of 5 per 
cent from each. In order to come 
within the 5.5 per cent contributions 
now allowed by PHA, some authori- 
ties would have to reduce their 
private plans or drop them if they 
want social security coverage. Mr. 
Dosker said some authorities already 
have been granted special permission 


for contributions at 7 per cent and 
above because they are under state 
plans, either mandatory or voluntary. 
The committee takes the position 
that a 7 per cent contribution should 
be available to all authorities if they 
and their employees choose to retain 
their present 5 per cent plans and 
add social security. 
1954 Amendments 

Under the 1954 amendments to 
the social security act, local housing 
agency employees now under a pri- 
vate plan may also be covered by 
social security if a majority of those 
under the private retirement system 
vote in favor of social security. A 
secret vote must be taken among the 
members of each private system to 
determine if a majority is in favor 
of social security coverage. Mr. 
Dosker said the courts have decided 
that each local authority with a 
private retirement plan is a separate 
coverage group and that its em- 
ployees have the right to decide on 
the question of social security plus a 
private retirement plan without re- 
gard to what other authorities cov- 
ered by the same retirement plan do. 

Mr. Dosker pointed out that the 
law requires 90 days notice to em- 
ployees by the governor of the state 
or his representatives before a refer- 
endum to decide upon social security 
coverage can be held. He urged all 
authorities considering such coverage 
to make necessary arrangements with 
state officials as soon as possible so 
that each authority will be in a posi- 
tion to get coverage as soon as pos- 
sible. Mr. Dosker also stated that 
(Continued column two, page 424) 





ration earlier (see October JouRNAL, 
page 335). 

The five projects involved in the 
new actions, in which there was near- 
ly 7 million dollars in windfall prof- 
its, are Farragut Gardens in Brook- 
lyn; Beverley Manor, Columbus, 
Ohio; Clifton Park Manor, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; Baldwin Gardens in 
Los Angeles; and Billy Mitchell Vil- 
lage in San Antonio. 

The conviction of Mr. Powell, for- 
mer assistant commissioner of FHA 
for rental housing, and his sentence 
of a year in jail were on charges of 
contempt of court rather than on 
charges of wrongdoing in his FHA 
job. Mr. Powell has twice refused to 
answer grand jury questions on FHA 
608 operations, invoking the fifth 


amendment. Mr. Powell has been the 
center of the FHA storm since the 
story first broke (see May JourNaAL, 
page 155). 

Establishment of the new compli- 
ance division in HHFA was an- 
nounced in mid-October. Mr. Cole 
said its responsibilities would be (1) 
to see that adequate and effective 
safeguards to assure integrity of oper- 
ations and compliance with laws, reg- 
ulations, and procedures are main- 
tained throughout HHFA’s constitu- 
ent agencies and all other HHFA 
operations; and (2) to carry out any 
special investigations of possible vio- 
lations of laws or regulations or any 
irregularities in connection with 
housing agency activities. 
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NOVEMBER 2 VOTES 
FAVORED HOUSING 
OR REDEVELOPMENT 
IN SEVEN ELECTIONS 


Redevelopment or housing was on 
the ballot in three states and five 
cities in the November 2 elections 
and came out the winner in all ex- 
cept two votes. In one of the cities- 
Youngstown, Ohio — both public 
housing and redevelopment were 
issues and in both cases the votes 
were favorable. 


REDEVELOPMENT 

Georgia voters approved a consti- 
tutional amendment for redevelop- 
ment by a 2 to 1 margin. The issue 
was on the ballot because the Georgia 
supreme court in February 1953 
ruled the state’s urban redevelop- 
ment law unconstitutional (see 
March 1953 JourNaL, page 89). In 
1954, state legislators drafted and 
approved the constitutional amend- 
ment that permits redevelopment in 
the state but voter approval of it was 
necessary before it could go into 
effect. 

Baltimore voters approved a 5 mil- 
lion dollar bond issue to continue 
redevelopment work. An_ earlier 
bond issue of 5 million dollars for 
redevelopment has already been 
spent. The vote won 70,000 in favor 
of redevelopment; 40,000 against. 
Only major opposition came from 
the Sun papers, which favor redevel- 
opment but felt it too soon after the 
earlier bond issue to require another. 

Youngstown, Ohio electors ap- 
proved a 1 million dollar bond issue 
with 55.6 per cent voting for it. A 
year ago a similar bond issue was 


defeated because only 51 per cent , 


approved it and a 55 per cent ma- 
jority is required. 

In Philadelphia, funds for three 
redevelopment projects were voted 
when electors approved capital im- 
provement program bonds. Included 
in one of the capital improvement 
proposals was $500,000 for redevel- 
opment in the Eastwick area. In 
another, $985,174 was included for 
redevelopment in the North Allen 
area and $1,443,906 for redevelop- 
ment in the Southwest Temple area. 


Columbus, Ohio was unsuccessful 
in its attempt to get 5 million dollars 
in redevelopment funds. Although 
the vote was 43,592 for the issue to 
38,404 against, or 53 per cent in 
favor of it, Ohio law requires a 55 
(Continued column two, page 424) 
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ACTION—the American Council 
to Improve Our Neighborhoods—was 
launched on November 15 by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. The 
new citizen backed organization, 
whose goal is “removing slum condi- 
tions wherever they exist and 
conserving and rehabilitating exist- 
ing houses and neighborhoods,” got 
off to a start at a Mayflower Hotel 
luncheon in Washington that was ad- 
dressed not only by the President but 
by his administrative assistant, Dr. 
Gabriel Hauge, and Albert M. Cole. 
administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Actual start 
of the council’s drive to improve liv- 
ing conditions in cities across the 
country, however, is not scheduled to 
begin until the spring of 1955. 

Details of how ACTION is organ- 
ized and how it plans to go about its 
job were given to NAHRO members 
in advance of the November 15 kick- 
off when Andrew Heiskell, who was 
chairman of the executive committee 
that organized the council, addressed 
the Association’s 21st annual confer- 
ence banquet in Philadelphia on Oc- 
tober 13 (see November Journat, 
page 379 

The organization, a direct out- 
growth of a recommendation made 
by the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Government Housing Policies 
and Programs last year, has a board 
made up of men and women repre- 
senting civic, public administration, 
manufacturing, labor, banking, re- 
ligious, building, and women’s inter- 
ests. Groups that they represent are 
said to total more than 100 million 
people and it is through these groups 
on the local level that ACTION 
plans to work. 

President’s Comments 

President Eisenhower told his 
audience that ACTION represents 


to him the philosophy of government 
by which he tries to live: that is, that 
the federal government has certain 
functions to perform but that the 
federal government, or any other 
kind of government under which we 
live, can succeed only as local com- 
munities and individual citizens do 
their full part and seek ways of or- 
ganizing and combining to do thei 
part collectively and locally. He said 
“it is wonderful” to find local peopl 
undertaking to do something about 
the economic deterioration repre- 
sented by a million houses becoming 
slums each year. 

ACTION officers, headed up by its 
president, Major General Frederick 
A. Irving, former superintendent of 
West Point, said at the kickoff mect- 
ing that they intend to work closely 
with federal and local agencies in 
the urban renewal program author- 
ized by the 1954 housing act. They 
said they will concern themselves 
with “the entire range of housing,” 
grouping their activities into three 
categories: (1) helping to keep in 
good about 7 million 


homes that are now in good shape; 
9 


condition 


assisting in rehabilitation and 
modernization of some 35 million 
dwellings that are in need of repair; 
and (3) helping to remove slum 
conditions in some 8 million dwel- 
lings in slum areas. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee of ACTION are Mr. Heiskell. 
vice-chairman in charge of informa- 
tion; Ferd Kramer, Chicago, vice- 
chairman in charge of research: Fritz 
Burns, Los Angeles, vice-chairman in 
charge of field service: Emanuel M. 
Spiegel, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
secretary; Philip Graham, Washing- 
ton, treasurer; Joseph Grazier, New 
(Continued column one, page 424 
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Minority Family Relocation— 


Title | experience to date points way to solving problem 


Last February, before the Eco- 
nomic Club, in Detroit, the admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home 
Fnance Agency looked towards the 
urban renewal horizon and asserted 
that “the critical factor in the situ- 
ation which must be met is the fac- 
tor of racial exclusion from the 
greater and better part of our hous- 
ing supply.” Earlier in his statement 
he had noted the magnitude and 
reality of the problem as_ experi- 
enced in connection with 123 slum 
clearance projects proposed under 
Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, 
declaring that “Nearly two-thirds 
or 40,000 of these families living in 
these areas—are minority families, 
who face the added difficulty of find- 
ing housing open to them at any 
price. If we expect to clear slums 
and renew our cities, the housing 
problem of these families must be 
squarely faced and solved.” 

Here and there in the Title I 
program there are projects that ex- 
emplify efforts “squarely” to face 
and solve the rehousing problems of 
the racial minority families living in 
the project area. The purpose here 
is to sketch some of the more sig- 
nificant aspects of such relocation 
planning and practice as they have 
come to the attention of and are 
viewed by the writer. 


Preliminary Planning 

In several instances it is clear that 
local public agencies took into ac- 
count the problem of rehousing 
minority families in selecting survey 
areas. They either altogether avoided 
even studying areas of heavily con- 
gested nonwhite residence or, when 
surveying such areas, indicated that 
clearance activity would be under- 
taken in them contingent on the ex- 
pansion of housing accessible to non- 
white families. 

In other cases local public agen- 
cies, having studied larger areas in- 
cluding portions of nonwhite occu- 
pancy, then exercised care not to 
delineate a project area likely to pro- 





*Mr. Nesbitt is a special assistant to 
the director of the division of slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. His opinions, 
of course, are not necessarily those of the 
agency. 
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duce a relocation problem unduly 
taxing the nonwhite segment of the 
local housing supply. The project 
areas selected were those containing 
heavier proportions of nonresidential 
use or relatively low population den- 
sities. 

In a few localities, the extent of 
demolition of minority occupied 
shelter was lessened by the choice of 
project areas in which the conser- 
vation and rehabilitation of as many 
residential structures as practicable 
could take place along with clear- 
ance and rebuilding. Further, the 
removal of standard _ residential 
structures for off-site use, under ar- 
rangements facilitating retention or 
resumption of owner occupancy, was 
planned in several situations. 


Reuse Housing 

Housing built in the project area 
and marketed within financial reach 
of an appreciable number of the site 
families is an important approach to 
relocation, though there are compli- 
cations involved. Among the difficul- 
ties are the corraling of developer 
interest in housing marketable at 
moderate prices; the packaging of 
financing, design, and construction 
approaches capable of sufficiently re- 
ducing costs to reach that objective; 
and establishing the availability of 
sufficient demand in the locality to 
assure absorption of the housing 
without reliance solely on that por- 
tion of the demand existing among 
the site families. Another difficulty 
posed by this relocation technique is 
demonstrating that the cleared land 
will be put to its most remunerative 
use and render the best tax yield if 
redeveloped for this residential re- 
use. 

When site families are in good 
part nonwhite, planning residential 
reuse of the area is both facilitated 
and complicated. The programming 
of reuse housing accessible to non- 
whites eases “racial clearance” fears 
on the part of site families. It also 
reduces fears of disturbance of exist- 
ing racial patterns of residence on 
the part of some members of the 
white community. On the other 


hand, the development of housing 
open to nonwhites generally occa- 
sions difficult mortgage financing 
and related problems. 

Altogether then, relocation plan- 
ning when redevelopment is for pre- 
dominantly residential purposes is 
courageous planning when a local 
public agency determines, as one re- 
cently stated, “to tailor the newly 
constructed units to fit the needs of 
the families now occupying the 
area.” A fair amount of this kind of 
planning has taken place. In such 
cases, the market to be served is care- 
fully defined. Locally determined 
construction specifications or rent 
ceilings, established by statute, are 
used to help assure moderately 
priced housing. In addition, special 
nonprofit and limited dividend cor- 
porations, as well as management 
type cooperatives, are the developers. 
The developments also enjoy such 
forms,of public subsidy as tax limita- 
tion or waiver of taxes for prescribed 
periods, cash grants, and state pro- 
vided permanent financing at low in- 
terest rates. Provision of land through 
long-term leasehold is another help- 
ful device used in one locality. Statu- 
tory requirement or local policy af- 
fords priority of occupancy oppor- 
tunity to displaced families in most 
instances. Finally, in several states, 
mostly in the east, the legislatures 
have required that housing in rede- 
veloped areas be marketed without 
regard to the race of the applicant 
family. Similar policy applies in sev- 
eral large cities by local ordinance 
or resolution. 

In one large city, a local welfare 
organization suggested an interesting 
answer to the problem of the dis- 
placed family able to pay the month- 
ly costs for a dwelling but likely to 
lack funds for the equity payment. 
In that city, dwellings in four man- 
agement type cooperatives, to be 
built in Title I areas, are expected to 
require moderate monthly payments 
within the income reach of substan- 
tial numbers of the site families. 
Occupancy is open to white and non- 
white families and priority of oppor- 
tunity to purchase is afforded dis- 
placed families. But the primary ob- 
stacle to maximum absorption of the 
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dwellings by the displaced families 
is likely to be the lack of the required 
down payment on the part of fami- 
lies otherwise able to cooperate. 
What the welfare organization pro- 
posed, in brief, was the development 
of individual family savings pro- 
grams, directed at building up re- 
serves of liquid savings adequate to 
cover a down payment. This activ- 
ity, of course, could take place dur- 
ing Title I planning and develop- 
ment as well as while the new hous- 
ing is being built. Competent and 
carefully trained volunteer assistance 
with the employment, budget, spend- 
ing, borrowing, and investment prac- 
tices and problems of families re- 
questing the service would be pro- 
vided. This novel program was not 
undertaken but conceivably could be 
well worth the effort involved. For 
its potential extends quite beyond its 
immediate objective to include also 
increased public support for the 
project, evidence of demand for the 
housing, and, indeed, an inevitable 
stimulus in the actual marketing of 
the housing. 


Vacant Land Sites 

As is generally well known, the 
necessity for clarification of state 
constitutional authority for use of 
Title I aid for predominantly open 
and open land projects has impeded 
the development of housing in such 
project areas to meet relocation 
needs. However, in a few localities, 
local public agencies have proposed, 
either on a concurrent or “catch-up” 
basis, to offset shelter demolition in 
clearance projects by new housing 
development in Title I predomi- 
nantly open land projects. 

In major cities in each of the three 
states* enjoying state supreme court 
approval of predominantly open land. 
projects, such projects for residential 
development open to minority fami- 
lies are being planned. One such 
project will prepare for housing re- 
use well over 2000 acres of land bad- 
ly in need of extensive filling and 
grading. A scattering of substandard 
homes will be replaced by a super- 
community of perhaps 15,000 dwell- 
ings, private and public, for rent and 
sale, serving families of multi-level 
incomes and a racially unrestricted 
tenancy. Access of the area to mass 
industrial employment; the _pre- 
existence of racially interspersed resi- 
dents in the area; and the magnitude 
of the new development, with its 
variety of housing types and its self- 
contained character—these are all 


*California, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. 
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MINORITY HOUSING CONFERENCE CALLED BY HHFA 

Underscoring George Nesbitt’s statement in this article that 
there is growing concern on the part of both government officials 
and the homebuilding industry over the inadequate supply of 
housing for minority groups, Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Administrator Albert M. Cole late in November called an advisory 
conference on housing for minority families for December 9 and 
10 in Washington, D.C. Purpose of the conference will be to de- 
termine what can and should be done about the problem at the 


Invited to attend the conference will be representatives of finance, 
building, real estate, and public interest groups, as well as minority 
representatives. NAHRO is to be represented by James Ring, head 
of the National Capital Housing Authority. 








factors facilitating the development 
of this huge redevelopment project, 
likely to be as well integrated socially 
as economically. In addition, of 
course, the new housing will provide 
directly and indirectly for the proper 
rehousing of displaced families from 
other redevelopment areas in the city 
and thus facilitate the total urban 
renewal program. 

In still other cities, where racial 
minority family displacement _ is 
heavy and existing resources avail- 
able to such families limited, the 
local public agency has spearheaded 
or encouraged efforts to achieve the 
production of private housing on va- 
cant land outside the Title I pro- 
gram as such. Interestingly, this is a 
fairly frequent approach in the south 
where racially differentiated wage 
patterns mean that smaller propor- 
tions of Negro families can create a 
private housing demand. Yet the 
effort is less often undertaken in the 
industrialized northern cities, where 
better employment opportunity and 
tighter ghettos result in strong reflec- 
tions of effective private housing de- 
mand among nonwhite families, even 
in the slum areas. 

In developing special programs 
for the production of relocation 
housing open to minority families, a 
number of sound and skillful ap- 
proaches have appeared. In one 
large border city, the local public 
officials began at the beginning, by 
squarely facing the problem: 

“It is our belief that any reloca- 
tion program based only upon the 
utilization of vacancies in existing 
dwelling units will either fail com- 
pletely or else be so utterly inade- 
quate and slow-moving as to make 
urban redevelopment a_ painfully 
slow process. We believe that the 
only real solution to the relocation 
problem is the construction by pri- 
vate enterprise, with some city aid in 


certain cases, of low-rent or low-cost 
rental or sales housing, available to 
colored citizens as well as white 
There has never been, in the his- 
tory of |the city] any housing built 
by private enterprise for Negroes on 
any large scale... This is the 
problem which we feel must be over- 
come if the relocation problem is to 
be licked. . .” 

The relocation plan of this same 
city faces up to the site, financing, 
and other barriers against the con- 
struction of private housing: “A 
problem we must overcome in pro- 
viding housing for Negro families is 
that of obtaining suitable sites. We 
may as well face the fact squarely 
that wherever it is proposed to build 
housing which will be open to Ne- 
groes there is going to be consider- 
able opposition from the surrounding 
neighborhoods. If neighborhood 
pressure groups keep local builders 
from carrying out a housing project 
open to all people, it may be neces- 
sary to obtain builders from outside 
the city, who will not be subject to 
that pressure which could be placed 
on a local builder. It was also 
noted that: “The problem of finan- 
cing new homes must be met—and 
this will call for a substantial amount 
of cooperation from lending institu- 
tions in [the city],” with the addi- 
tional observations that “Clearly 
such units will appeal to the low- and 
lower-middle-income white family as 
well as Negro. Such apartments 
will help increase the housing supply 
for relocation on future projects.” 
Finally, it was indicated that the city 
itself would provide the streets and 
sidewalks serving the proposed hous- 
ing developments, thus effecting lo- 
cal subsidy and helping to achieve 
lower cost housing. 

In several localities the leadership 
of the local public agency has result- 
ed in the invaluable support of city 
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officials in selecting the site, accomp- 
lishing rezoning, and forestalling or 
allaying neighborhood objection. The 
mayor in one large southern city and 
the redevelopment agency’s officials 
in a large western city called in of- 
ficials of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and local building and 
lending leadership to put up to them 
the problem of a private housing de- 
velopment open to minority families 
as part and parcel of the local slum 
clearance program. In another city, 
local public agency officials and the 
mayor sought to assist the developer 
of a cooperative housing project in 
obtaining mortgage financing. The 
city manager and attorney, in a rela- 
tively small locality, drove to the 
nearest FHA office for assistance with 
the locality’s rehousing problem. 
They located a group of vacant lots 
in a section of the city approved by 
FHA for the housing. The issuance 
of city bonds to finance installation 
of sewers to serve the housing area 
was arranged. Then two builders 
were engaged to build the needed 
low priced sales and rental dwellings. 
This activity began coincident with 
study of the survey area and hous- 
ing construction seems certain te 
start in advance of family displace- 
ment. 


Administrative Approaches 

Elaborate administrative machin- 
ery, of course, does not alone produce 
rehousing resources but its careful 
and purposeful organization and di- 
rection can be used to stimulate new 
housing development as well as a 
more constructive use of such vacan- 
cies as may be accessible within the 
existing housing supply. 

The planning and promotion of 
new housing construction, cited 
above as the work of a local public 
agency in a large border locality, may 
have resulted in good part from the 
kind of organization devoted to the 
relocation problem. In that instance, 
a relocation advisory council was or- 
ganized early. Included in its mem- 
bership were representatives of racial 
minority groups, the local home 
builders, a large insurance company 
active in the housing investment 
field, two low-cost housing develop- 
ers, and the local director of FHA. 
This group was made responsible for 
developing a new housing program 
and helping to obtain mortgage 
money. It had available to it staff 
prepared market information on 
housing investment interest, low- 
cost housing experience, and the like. 
The advantage of such an auxiliary 
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MORE WELFARE AGENCIES MAKE HOUSING STUDIES 


The need for welfare services in public housing and blighted 
areas is the subject of five more studies completed or in process 
under the direction of communitywide welfare agencies in addition 
to those reported in the April JourNAL, page 121. 


New York’s Welfare and Health Council has recently completed 
a study of parent conducted activities in public housing projects 
in the city. A month after the report was released, Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner announced that a stepped-up program of recreational 
activities for children and youth in 27 public housing projects was 
under discussion. 

The Chelsea area of New York City has also been the subject 
of a study, made by the New York University Center for Human 
Relations Studies at the instigation of Hudson Guild, a neighbor- 
hood house in the area. The survey was made to determine what 
steps are needed to halt the housing, economic, and social decay 
of what was once a fashionable neighborhood of the city. 

In St. Louis, the Social Planning Council recently issued a re- 
port on a study of welfare agency services provided to public hous- 
ing residents. The study was made in an effort to determine what 
welfare services project tenants need and what use is being made 
of those already provided. 

Philadelphia’s Health and Welfare Council is planning a study 
of the uses made of 17 community centers in housing developments 
operated by The Philadelphia Housing Authority. Purpose is to 
advise the authority on the best uses to be made of community 
facilities. ne 

San Francisco’s community chest recently completed a study of 
the need for a community center in the Hunters Point area of the 
city, in which there is a large public housing development, and of 
the welfare needs of the Mission district, served by the Good 
Samaritan community center. Shortly after the report was made, 
the Housing Authority of the City and County of San Francisco 
announced it would build a $100,000 neighborhood center at the 


Hunters Point project. 











to the local public agency is quite 
apparent. 

In a southern city, the local public 
agency staff did not simply rest upon 
the availability of housing for non- 
white purchase in “racial transition” 
areas but took special steps to assure 
sound transfers of ownership to its 
displaced nonwhite families. Illustra- 
tive of that operation are these ex- 
cerpts from a report on the program: 
“for sale” listings were subjected to 
“screening” ... “the relocation offi- 
cer’s job oftentimes was to keep the 
family from going into excessive 
debt” . . . and “a major considera- 
tion was to help secure fair finan- 
cing.” 

In at least one large city, the full 
time service of a competent real es- 
tate operator described as a “hous- 
ing expediter” has been employed in 
connection with relocation opera- 
tions. The functions of this expediter 
appear more or less limited to flush- 


ing up and capturing private housing 
vacancies. Such a functionary, of 
course, performs a real job if he ac- 
tually lives up to the title “expe- 
diter”—a word that is generally as- 
sociated with production. Production 
of vacant dwellings, accessible to dis- 
placed families, can be expedited, for 
example, through negotiation for 
priority of rental opportunity to dis- 
placed families in multiple dwellings 
produced through structural conver- 
sion or becoming available to minor- 
ity families in racial transition areas. 
Here it is worth noting that larger 
residential structures in multi-rental 
use often could be employed to in- 
crease the supply of shelter for owner 
occupancy by nonwhites. The build- 
ings could be bought by cooperatives 
and the cooperators could be given 
quasi-public advice and guidance. 
Greater numbers of displaced fami- 
lies could then purchase the housing 
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with more reasonable equity pay- 
ments and subject to far better mort- 
gage terms than are generally other- 
wise available to nonwhites. 

However, the most constructive 
possibilities of the housing expediter 
rest in the expedition of new housing 
production. In most large cities such 
an expediter could perform a badly 
needed service, especially in gather- 
ing and harnessing for developers the 
full potential of private and public 
resources in connection with site lo- 
cation and acquisition, market an- 
alysis, mortgage financing, zoning, 
and public relations problems—all of 
which are typically more complicated 
where the housing is to be open to 
minority families. 

Outlook 

The prospects for greater use of 
more basic approaches to the prob- 
lem of rehousing nonwhites do seem 
good. For it is quite evident that to- 
day there is a favorable climate in 
most communities for increased pro- 
duction of private housing open to 
nonwhite families and the problem 
of rehousing minority families is an 
excellent catalyst with which to ac- 
tivate the latent possibilities. 

Within the last decade, a series of 
policy and other pronouncements en- 
couraging action to meet private 
housing demand among racial minor- 
ities has come from national organi- 
zations serving the residential build- 
ing and lending industry. More re- 
cently, trade publications have begun 
to stress that a “big untapped market 
beckons” amid nonwhite housing 
consumers: House and Home, for 
example, with its April 1953 feature 
piece on “Nonwhite Housing” and 
the National Association of Home 
Builders’ Correlator, with its March 


1954 issue devoted mainly to “Hous-, 


ing Minority Groups.” Further, ex- 
panding the production of housing 
open to minorities has been the sub- 
ject of extended workshop. discus- 
sions at each of the last two NAHB 
annual meetings. Perhaps the best 
index of the extent of the trend is the 
existence today of permanent com- 
mittees on minority group housing 
on the part of NAHB and the mort- 
gage bankers national body, each 
headed by a leader successful in his 
field and each destined to be imple- 
mented by local counterparts. 
Federal government agency ac- 
tions, naturally, have furthered as 
well as gained impetus from. this 
awakening and advance in the in- 
dustry. The incumbent and prede- 
cessor HHFA administrators have 
repeatedly emphasized the necessity 
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antes Fs % R 
PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1954 1953 
October 106,000 90,100 
First ten months 1,016,500 956,600 
= . Source Bureau of Labor Statisti 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1954 1953 
October $ 1,204,000,000 $ 996,000,000 
First ten months $10,976,000,000 $9,264,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
Total two- and multi-family) 
October 1954 October 195% 
Number 10,800 10,800 
Per cent to total 10.1 11.9 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistic 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
October First ten October First ten 
1954 months 1954 1953 months 1955 
Privat 105,800 999.100 90,100 923,900 
Public 200 \? Sarees 32.600 
lotal 106,000 1.016.500 90,100 956,500 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistik 
METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN HOUSING STARTED 
October 1954 October 1953 
Metropolitan 80,600 63,800 
Nonmetropolitan 25,400 26,300 
Total 106,000 90,100 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistic 
DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less 
1954 1953 
September $ 2,121,888,000 $ 1,728,508,000 
First nine months $16,403,757,000 $14,830,596,000 


During September, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes 
was written in the amount of $135,743,000. Also during September, a total 
of $409,864,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1954 1953 
September 132,551 275,434 
First nine months 2,519,855 2,386,112 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and 1X) 


October First ten October First ten 
1954 months 1954 1953 months 1953 
Dwelling units 1,106 24,273 2,683 25.990 
Dollar amount $9,075,573 $202,110,573 $23,308,000 $218,414,000 
Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction 


1954 1953 
September $2.62 $2.52 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 100) 
1954 1953 
October 121.7* 120.0 
*All time high. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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for expanded building of housing 
open to nonwhites. Today, FHA’s 
Mortgage Portfolio seldom fails to 
give some treatment of the subject in 
any issue. The issue of the Corre- 
lator, just mentioned, briefly sum- 
marizes the policy and procedural 
advance, the existence of a staff of 
“racial relations officers,” the estab- 
lishment of minority housing goals, 
and other preparations on the part 
of FHA to promote and assist with 
the production of such housing. It 
might have been added that in Janu- 
ary of this year FHA sent a directive 
to all of its field offices entitled “The 
Use of Federal Aids in Relocating 
Families Displaced by Clearance of 
Slum Areas.” The directive is de- 
signed to cause the insuring office 
director to “offer the fullest possible 
assistance”’ to local public agencies 
with rehousing problems in which 
appreciable portions of the racial 
minority families involved “are in in- 
come brackets that will allow their 
being satisfactorily rehoused in pri- 
vate housing.” Information as to 
where such problems exist is to go to 
FHA from HHFA’s division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment. 
Therefore, in view of what HHFA 
Administrator Cole has described as 
“the urgency and seriousness of the 
minority housing problem, repeatedly 
emphasized by industry, welfare and 
local government spokesmen,” local 
public agencies operate in a uniquely 
favorable climate for meeting their 
minority rehousing problems. As the 
preceding sections of this article 
show, local agencies have a kit of 
practical resources available to them 
for stimulating production of the 
private housing needed to solve the 
rehousing problem. In that process, 
the local public agency may well win 
widespread support, for in seeking 
to rehouse displaced nonwhite fami- 
lies, the agency is dealing with the 
most disturbing manifestation that 
the larger problem of minority hous- 
ing takes in the local community. 


ACTION— 
(Continued from page 419) 


York, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee; Philip Klutznick, Chicago, 
chairman of the budget and audit 
committee; Don Campbell, Lebanon, 
Kentucky, chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee; and Clarence Myers, 
New York; Mrs. Kathryn H. Stone, 
Arlington, Virginia; the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Robert B. Navin, 
Cleveland; and Robert Weaver, New 
York, all members-at-large. 
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SEVEN WINS— 

(Continued from page 419) 

per cent favorable vote on bond 
issues. 


Sacramento, California also lost a 
bond issue of 1.5 million dollars for 
redevelopment because only 56 per 
cent of the voters approved it, where- 
as a two-thirds majority is required 
for such issues. 

HOUSING 

New York state voters gave their 
approval to a 200 million dollar bond 
issue for state aided public housing. 
The new issue brings the total au- 
thorization for the program to 935 
million dollars. However, the addi- 
tional funds cannot be used until a 
constitutional amendment to increase 
subsidy payments for the program is 
passed. It was approved by the legis- 
lature in 1954 but must be approved 
by it again in 1955 and then voted 
on by electors in the fall of 1955 (see 
March JourNAL, page 86). 


California voters approved by a 
big majority—2,233,603 for to 619,- 
970 against—a 175 million dollar 
bond issue for the state’s program of 
aid to veterans for homes and farms. 
Since 1921, when the program was 
started, the state has approved a 
total of 655 million dollars for home 
and land purchases. 


Youngstown, Ohio in its vote on 
public housing, approved construc- 
tion of Kimmel Brook low-rent proj- 
ect by a 27,240 to 19,079 vote. The 
question was on an initiative ordi- 
nance proposed by opponents of 
public housing. Had opponents been 
successful in getting the majority of 
votes, the city council would have 
had to repeal a zoning ordinance it 
had passed earlier permitting con- 
struction of the multi-unit project on 
the site selected for it. The zoning 
for the project has been the subject 
of a long court wrangle but the 
housing authority has been upheld in 
all of the court decisions (see Decem- 
ber 1953 JourNAL, page 421). 








SOCIAL SECURITY— 
(Continued from page 418) 
he hopes that PHA will make a 
decision on the Retirement Plans 
Committee’s request for a 7 per cent 
contribution by the middle of 
December. 

It is necessary for each state to 
have enabling legislation and an 
agreement with the Social Security 
(Continued column one, page 442) 





ARTHUR A. BLUMEYER 
HONORED AS HOUSING 
LEADER IN ST. LOUIS 





Arthur A. Blumeyer, chairman of 
the St. Louis Housing Authority since 
1945 and a member of the board 
since 1943, was one of two St. Louis 
civic leaders who in November joint- 
ly received the St. Louis Award for 
1954. The award, presented to Mr. 
Blumeyer (left above) at city hall by 
Dr. Llewellyn Sale, chairman of the 
awards committee, was established 
by an benefactor to 
honor outstanding citizens of the city. 

The certificate given Mr. Blumey- 
er, together with $500, cited him 
“For his many years of leadership as 
chairman of the St. Louis Public 
Housing Authority, which in the cur- 
rent period made available new hous- 
ing to thousands of low-income fam- 
ilies; for his energetic appraisal, sub- 
sequently approved, of the program 
to extend similar housing facilities to 
an even larger number: for his efforts 
to eliminate slums in the blighted 
areas of St. Louis.” 

Mr. Blumeyer is president of the 
Bank of St. Louis; is a director of 
the Urban Redevelopment Corpora- 
tion formed to finance redevelopment 
of a central city slum area; and is a 
director of Civic Progress, Inc. He 
has been a member and president of 
the St. Louis board of education and 
served as an officer of the local 
chapter of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis for ten years. 

In accepting the award, Mr. 
Blumeyer said “. . . you honor, too, 
those people who contributed to the 
St. Louis housing program . . . all 
the folks, known and unknown, who 
have labored to produce _ these 
homes. . . ” He said that when the 
current projects are completed “‘it 
will not be enough” and said there 
are many more acres of slums to 
clear in the city. 


anonymous 
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The Problem Family 


viewed in light of changed status of all families in modern world 


Scarcely a week passes during 
which a housing manager is not con- 
fronted with a situation involving 
one or more of his problem families. 
A problem family is one which, 
through sins of omission or commis- 
sion on the part of one or more of 
its members, is called to the atten- 
tion of the manager more often than 
is usual. Although the number of 
such families in a housing project 
may be few, a _ disproportionate 
amount of time is consumed in try- 
ing to adjust their problems, among 
which one encounters juvenile delin- 
quency, vandalism, inability to adjust 
to neighbors, drunkeness, poor house- 
keeping, and promiscuity. A large 
percentage of problem families are 
called ‘“manless families” those 
which never had, or presently do not 
include a husband as a member. 
Divorce, desertion, and separation 
account for a large segment of man- 
less families, while servicemen’s fam- 
ilies constitute a minority of the 
group. Unmarried mothers may in- 
crease the number of problem fam- 
ilies considerably. 

The question of how to deal with 
the social pressures engendered by 
the behavior patterns and social con- 
figurations of these families has long 
plagued management. Solutions 10 
the problem have ranged from sim- 
ple patience, to education, to dicta- 
torial eviction. No single method of 
promoting a satisfactory adjustment 
to project living has been discovered. 
No rigid policy has been found that 
is broad enough to meet the multi- 
tudinous situations that confront us. 

Is it possible that what is lacking 
is a full understanding of the dy- 
namic social process that has been 
taking place within the framework 
of the American family during the 
past century? The institution known 
as the family has manifested one 
characteristic that is indisputable: 
change. How has it changed? To 
what degree has it changed? In what 
direction is it moving? 

A clue to the character and 


*The views expressed in the article 
are those of the author and do not neces- 
sarily reflect either the views or policies 
of the Milwaukee housing authority. 
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amount of change the family is 
undergoing may be gained by exam- 
ining the functions the family is 
performing today and comparing 
them with its past functions. 
Economic Function 

The agricultural society that was 
the prevailing pattern in the United 
States before the burgeoning of the 
industrial revolution was one in 
which the economic function of the 
family was most clearly demonstrat- 
ed. Practically all aspects of pro- 
duction and consumption were car- 
ried on within the framework of the 
family institution. All members of 
the group participated in the grow- 
ing, processing, and fabrication of 
goods and the family came very 
close to being a self-sufficient unit. 
Today most of these economic func- 
tions have been relinquished to other 
agencies. How many families, for 
example, still produce all their own 
food or weave their own clothing 
materials? Baking bread has become 
a rarity and canning or preserving 
food as an economic necessity is a 
thing of the past. The family as a 
unit is no longer performing a sig- 
nificant productive function. 

With regard to consumption, the 
family is still a major customer for 
the numerous goods and services that 
come off our production lines. The 
family buys what it can—and, at 
times, more than it comfortably can 
afford. The monthly income a fam- 
ily enjoys and the amount it spends 
are the crucial points with regard to 
its economic function, far outweigh- 
ing its present importance as a pro- 
ducing unit. 

It is precisely because the econ- 
nomic function as a productive force 
has been lost that the plight of to- 
day’s family is noteworthy. Current 
values and attitudes concerning fam- 
ily life were evolved by a society in 
which activities in and out of the 
home were determined by the neces- 
sities of the family as a productive 


force. Now that the motivations that 
held the family together in an organ- 
ization proper for a major producing 
unit are not operative, the cohesive 
characteristic of a family in an agri- 
cultural society is supplanted by the 
instability of wage earners in an in- 
dustrial society. 
Educational Function 

Education is the broad process of 
transmitting from one generation to 
the next our cultural heritage. Dur- 
ing a child’s early years, this function 
is carried on almost exclusively by 
the family; when a child reaches 
school age, he is transferred to the 
school and it is the unusual parent 
who sustains an interest in the edu- 
cative process as it effects his chil- 
dren. 

The reason is not difficult to find. 
Our social organization and techni- 
cal knowledge have become so com- 
plex that no family is equipped to 
fulfill all the requirements of the 
educational function. Today more 
persons from every age group and 
economic and social level are going 
to school than ever before. Schools, 
colleges, church groups, and labor 
organizations are giving courses in 
subjects such as home economics, 
personal hygiene, planned parent- 
hood, child psychology, and family 
living. Thus a great many agencies 
are presently performing educational 
functions that a short time ago were 
learned through the informal tute- 
lage of the family. 

Protective Function 

Before the advent of an industrial 
society and urbanization, the family 
was the most important shield of the 
individual. Not only did it offer 
actual physical protection against 
enemies, but it also cushioned against 
sickness, old age, unemployment, and 
other vicissitudes. In fact, the fam- 
ily and the clan, with the aid of the 
church, used to be all social agencies 
rolled up into one. Today the pic- 
ture has changed drastically. 

The responsibility of the family for 
the welfare of its members has dwin- 
dled. A modern democratic society 
acknowledges that protection in ad- 
versity must be extended to all citi- 
(Continued column one, page 428) 
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NICKERSON GARDENS 


Big project of small neighborhoods 


Built by Los Angeles Housing Authority 


Paul R. Williams, Architect 


Short vistas that create an im- 
pression of small neighborhoods is an 
achievement in a housing develop- 
ment of 1110 units covering more 
than 55 acres of flat land. But Los 
Angeles architect Paul R. Williams. 
who designed William Nickerson, Jr., 
Gardens for the Housing Authority 
of the City of Los Angeles, achieved 
just that. 

Key to the solution is the curving 
streets on the irregularly shaped site. 
Using the community center as the 
hub of the pattern, the site was laid 
out with curving streets radiating out 
from it. Thus a visitor to the devel- 
opment sees only six or eight build- 
ings from almost any point. Adding 
to the feeling of small neighborhoods 
are the variety and spacing of trees 
and plantings along the curving 
streets and the buildings themselves 

all two-story structures but some 
with one-story wings. Concrete block 
walls, abutting the buildings at the 
ends, give an air of privacy to lawn 
and garden areas. Only 21.7 per 
cent of the land is covered with 
buildings. 


Building Design 

Building design is typically Cali- 
fornian—flat roofs with wide over- 
hangs that protect against summet 
heat but that admit low winter sun 
rays: concrete block and stucco con- 
struction; light colors, both inside 
and out; wide windows; and open 
iicor plans for the dwellings. 

With the exception of the one- 
bedroom units, all dwellings have an 
upstairs and downstairs layout. Typ- 
ical three-bedroom and one-bedroom 
units are shown in the floor plans, 
right. Through ventilation in the 
downstairs area is achieved by elim- 
inating all interior walls except one 
short one that divides the kitchen 
from the living room. The .dining 


area is separated from the kitchen 
only by a half-wall and wooden grille 
work above it. Big picture windows 
overlook the garden side at the back: 
light colors have been used through- 
out for decorating. Floors are asphalt 
tile and linoleum. 

In the 162 buildings used for 
dwellings there are 106 one-bedroom 
units, 667 two-bedroom units, 254 
three-bedroom units, 78 four-bed- 
room units, and five five-bedroom 
units. Besides a community building, 
there is a management-maintenance 
building. 


Materials-Equipment 

All units are equipped with indi- 
vidual space gas heaters, furnished 
by Williams Radiator Company. 
Bathroom plumbing equipment in- 
cludes  Universal-Rundle __ toilets; 
Morris-Thermador tubs; and Com- 
mercial Enameling Company lava- 
tories. Kitchen sinks are also by 
Commercial Enameling. Ranges are 
O’Keefe and Merritt: refrigerators. 
Frigidaire and Westinghouse. Water 
heaters are supplied by Rheem and 
door lock sets by Schlage Lock Com- 
pany. Roofing is by Flintkote; win- 
dows and screens by Michael Flynn 
Manufacturing Company; and _ in- 
sulation by Reynolds Metals Com- 


pany. 


Costs per unit averaged $10,217, 
including dwelling construction, non- 
dwelling construction, site and site 
improvements, equipment, landscap- 
ing, yard work, utilities, street work, 
overhead, interest, insurance, plan- 
ning, and initial operating deficit. 
lotal development cost per room 
was $2133. Dwelling construction 
cost only, per unit, was $6162. Total 
cost for the 1110-unit project was 
$9,834,743. 

Community Center 

At one end of the park-like play- 
ground area in the center of the de- 
velopment is the community build- 
ing. Small meeting and craft rooms, 
a kitchen, and a snack bar have been 
grouped around a covered patio. A 
large assembly hall, which adjoins, 
can seat 500 persons for a basketball 
game: almost a 1000 for community 
plays and parties. There is also an 
outdoor stage near the patio. The 
playground itself is laid out with a 
baseball diamond, open green areas, 
and playground equipment. 

The Authority 

Commissioners of the authority are 
George A. Beavers, Jr., chairman: 
Leo A. Vie, vice-chairman; Robert 
R. Clark: Robert W. Gilbert: and 
Frank E. Pickett. Howard L. Holtz- 


endorff is executive director. 
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SITE is laid out so that long rows of 
buildings are eliminated. Curving streets 
radiating from center of development 
break land into small "neighborhoods." 





EXTERIORS have clean, symmetrical 1____________} a 8S 
lines. Building shown above has one- : T 
story wing as a part of the unit it = 
adjoins. Building below has larger one- 

story wing that is an entire one-bed- ee 
room dwelling. Concrete block walls 
and entrance partitions give tenants 
privacy. 
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with three-bedroom, upstairs and down- , tT —_— 
stairs units and one-bedroom, one-story cE “ ee. 
units on each end. Exterior of this 


. 
: 
| FLOOR PLANS shown are for buildings 
| building type is one shown bottom left. 


INTERIORS are light and open. Author- 
ity Chairman George A. Beavers, Jr. 
(left), and Commissioner Frank E. 
Pickett are shown inspecting a recently 
completed dwelling. Commissioners Leo 
A. Vie, Robert W. Gilbert, and Robert R. 
Clark were not present for the inspec- 
tion tour. 














PROBLEM FAMILIES— 
(Continued from page 425) 
zens and recognizes that the very 
size of the problem demands social 
action that is beyond the capabilities 
of the individual family. As a result, 
governmental and other agencies, 
public and private, have assumed 
many of the protective functions the 
family used to discharge. Programs 
for old age and survivors insurance, 
old age assistance, unemployment in- 
surance benefits, aid to the blind, aid 
to dependent children, public health 
facilities, clinics, mental hospitals, 
veterans aids have been developed to 
provide protection to persons and 
families that require it. It must be 
remembered, then, that the protec- 
tive function is one that the family 
has abdicated to a great extent. 
Religious Function 

One of the traditional responsibil- 
ities of the family is the perform- 
ance of the religious function. A re- 
ligious code, for many persons, is the 
basis upon which ethical value, judg- 
ments, and behavior patterns are 
established and the loss of belief in 
the efficacy of any such code will re- 
sult in a social problem. When the 
conflict between the day-to-day de- 
mands of our economic and social 
stimuli and the teachings of a re- 
ligious code becomes acute, an in- 
dividual seldom turns to his family 
for aid. Thus religious reinforce- 
ment based on an_ understanding 
of current social problems is rarely 
found within the framework of the 
family group. On the other hand, 
it is doubtful whether organized re- 
ligion has entrenched itself deeply 
enough to fully assume the religious 
function that has been lost to the 
family, especially in the case of the 
family living in an urban configura- 
tion that is highly industrialized. 

Recreational Function 

In the sphere of recreation, one 
can perceive a tremendous shift from 
the family as a focal point. The 
spelling bee, taffy pulling, square 
dancing, and other activities for- 
merly enjoyed within the confines of 
the family group are phenomena of 
the past. A great exodus from the 
home to the movies, bowling alleys. 
dance halls, sports arenas, card 
parties, and clubs is upon us. No 
longer is the family the center of all 
recreational activity, television not- 
withstanding. In practically every 
sphere of recreation, outside agencies 
have supplanted the family. 

Biological Function 

In the biological function of the 
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family, here we at last reach a role 
that has not been absorbed by an 
outside agency. However, although 
the family is still considered the only 
acceptable institution within which 
children are conceived, born, and 
given early training, one phenom- 
enon must be mentioned. During the 
past quarter century, the biological 
function has been differentiated into 
the sexual and reproductive func- 
tions. 

The tremendous growth in _ the 
number of planned parenthood 
clinics and marriage counseling agen- 
cies attests to the increased use of 
birth control methods. The separa- 
tion of the sexual function from the 
reproductive function has created, in 
many instances, new problems for 
which the family was unprepared. 
Consequently, professional agencies 
have developed to help the family to 
meet and deal with these problems. 


Status Function 

One of the most important func- 
tions performed by the family is that 
of imparting to its members a feel- 
ing of security, which is vital for 
happiness and well-being. The fam- 
ily can bestow love and give the 
feeling of being wanted and needed. 
In our complex, impersonal society, 
the individual may feel himself sur- 
rounded — by pressures 
which, if not outright antagonistic, 
are at the very least indifferent to 
him. He should be able to turn to 
his family for the mutual love and 
protection he needs. He should be 
member of the family 
group who enjoys privileges and re- 


forces and 


a valued 


sponsibilities not offered to outsiders. 
He should belong and, as a result of 
this sense of belonging, gain status 
and reputation within the com- 
munity. Moreover. the status itself 
serves as a brake upon behavior be- 
cause the individual must do nothing 
that will tarnish the family’s reputa- 
tion among other families. 


Unfortunately, the status granting 
function, together with the discipline 
it imposed, has become less mean- 
ingful in our modern society. In an 
industrialized community, the ma- 
jority of an individual’s interests are 
satisfied outside of the family group. 
Therefore, the face-to-face relation- 
ship is more transient and perfunc- 
tory. The family group loses its 
sense of belonging, becomes particu- 
larized, and status is derived from 
membership in outside groups whose 
discipline may be different from that 
which prevailed within the family. 
A conflict of interests within the 


family may result in new problems 
and lead to disorganization. 


In Summary... 

It has been established that the 
character of the American family in 
its institutional aspects and in its 
function as a cohesive influence upon 
its members has undergone drastic 
changes during the past century. 

Let us review briefly the major 
points with regard to the changes 
that have taken place in the Amer- 
ican family. As a result of various 
social and economic pressures, the 
family has lost many of the functions 
it previously performed. Other func- 
tions have been severely curtailed. In 
almost every instance, such outside 
substitutes as social agencies, schools, 
governmental departments were de- 
veloped or expanded to assume re- 
sponsibility for discharging the func- 
tions the family had_ relinquished. 
The probabilities are that this loss of 
function and the consequent growth 
of outside agencies, which began with 
the breakdown of a stable agrarian 
community, will continue and _ be- 
come accelerated. The question of 
whether or not the family has be- 
come or is becoming obsolete is an 
exercise in intellectual gymnastics 
that need not concern us. Current 
studies indicate that the family will 
persist in some form. 

The lesson to be learned is that a 
social process has changed the func- 
tional and structural components of 
the family institution. The more 
quickly the effect of the process is 
recognized, the sooner social therapy 
through social action can be started. 


Management Significance 

An awareness of the interplay of 
dynamic social forces can, in itself, 
help housing management immensely 
in dealing with problem families. To 
realize that today’s problems are the 
result of a gradual breakdown and 
transfer of family function is signifi- 
cant because it enables us to separate 
basic components from subordinate 
phenomena. It is a mistake to blame 
extraneous factors, such as war and 
wartime marriage, high divorce and 
desertion rates, or fear of the hydro- 
gen bomb for undesirable family be- 
havior patterns. These relatively 
temporary factors undoubtedly have 
added impetus, for varying periods of 
time, to the disorganization of the 
family. However, its present plight is 
a consequence of a general social 
process rather than specific episodes 
from recent history. 

One interesting and noteworthy 
point is that when such phenomena 
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INDIA’S APPROACH 


More than 60 complete houses were 
ion display in a model village in New 
Delhi, India early this year as part of a 
housing exhibit sponsored by the Indian 
government to help promote new ideas 
in low-cost housing construction. (See 
February JOURNAL, page 59.) Built by 
private builders, by industrial organiza- 
offictal and unofficial housing 
agencies, the homes were designed for 
ale in the $355-$500 price bracket. A 
najor purpose in the model village was 
o emphasize an “Indian approach” to 
1ouse styling as opposed to Western- 
tyle house designs, considered inappro- 
yriate to the conditions and needs of 
ndia. Shown here are four dwellings 
ypical of those in the model village. 
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moral and ethical behavior 





becomes clearer. 


delinquency can be attributed 
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as divorce, juvenile delinquency, in- 
creased criminality, and looseness of 


viewed from the perspective of a 
century of social pressure, the answe1 
to the question of cause and effect 
Divorce or deser- 
tion are not the cause of family dis-* 
organization but rather the symp- 
toms evidenced by a family already 
disorganized. Moreover, it is doubt- 
ful whether the increase in juvenile 


divorce inasmuch as the alternative 
to divorce would be to continue to 
expose the child to the same pressures 
and tensions in the family group that 
had lead to disintegration in the first 
in criminality 
and the decrease of the “arrest age” 
of offenders are not the result of a 
lowering of moral standards but, 
again, rather a consequence of previ- 
ous disorganization within the group 
responsible for conformance to the 
demands of authority. Aberrant be- 
havior patterns, while they may to 
some extent reinforce each other, are 


to low-cost housing displayed in model village 


Left: built by All India Housing Association 


Above: built by Punjab government, Chan- 
digarh; based on Le Corbusier design 


Right above: designed by S. P. Caprihans. 
This house won first prize for model home 
in hot dry degion 


Right: built by All India Housing Associa- 
tion 


courtesy of 


Housinc 


Photographs Nirman India’s 
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essentially all symptoms of one gen- 
eral disorder: the breakdown of fam- 
ily functions. 

When it is recognized that a dy- 
namic social process is changing an 
institution, it is expected that all 
units of the institution will be affect- 
ed to some degree. In this instance. 
the significance lies in the fact that 
changes are taking place within the 
American family, generally, and not 
in low-income, public housing fam- 
ilies particularly. We need not apol- 
ogize for the behavior of public hous- 
ing tenants. The manifestations of 
instability cut across economic, re- 
ligious, and social lines. Delinquency 
for example, occurs within the fam- 
ily that is economically well off as 
well as in the low-income family. If 
it is true that low-income families 


swell the desertion statistics, it is also 
true that families that can pay for a 
divorce increase divorce statistics. 
It is necessary to realize that low- 
income families are vulnerable to all 
the stimuli that are changing th: 
pattern of family life. Consequently, 





“Unfortunately the type of houses de- 
veloped in India during the past 70 
years or more is of a mongrel ty 


suited to lox al conditions The 
lem was not considered from the 
of view of Indian 
ways of living. 


conditions, 
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their reactions to social process are 
intense but not 
nature. 


different in 
In this connection, it is well 


more 


to note that Negro families, who gen 
erally suffer racial 
are subject to 


discrimination, 
additional 
and therefore live 


pressure s 
within increased 
tension situations 


Public 


the same 


housing tenants undergo 
social pressures as do all 
families of our society. To the extent 
that all families are affected by the 
social process, the problem of adjust 
ment becomes a community concern 
instead of 


a special public housing 


problem. If it is a community prob 
lem, all agencies and individuals, to- 
gether with public housing manage- 
ment, bear responsibility for reach- 
ing satisfactory solutions 

Management and Social Work 

lo ask whether or not public hous- 
ing management ought to do social 
work is meaningless. The fact is that 
at every project social work is being 
don The quantity and quality of 
the work vary with each project and 


Many 


with each housing authority 
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times the realization that social ther- 
apy is being practiced is lacking. One 
cannot deny that no rational pro- 
gram has been developed, objectives 
remain inchoate, and staff training 
is haphazard. It is precisely because 
our objectives and functions have 
remained nebulous that confusion 
reigns with regard to the role of 
management. What then are the 
social functions of public housing 
management ? 

Management must formulate and 
establish a definite policy of active 
participation with other public and 
private community agencies in a 
positive program for achieving social 
objectives. This policy must affirm 
management's responsibility for pro- 
moting family adjustment in the 
project and encouraging a satisfac- 
tory relationship between the project 
and the neighboring community. 
Social objectives are never attained 
by mouthing slogans and intellectual 
acceptance of social concepts differs 
radically from day-by-day — social 
therapy. Public housing manage- 
ment must respond to tenants’ needs 
by defining a realistic program of 
action and providing for its imple- 
mentation. 


Training Needed 

In order to utilize community re- 
sources to the utmost, it is necessary 
to know the kind and amount ot 
services that are available. Housing 
authorities should institute a training 
program for their management staffs, 
as a result of which management 
personnel would know how and when 
to make referrals to appropriate 
social agencies. What is contemplat- 
ed here is a coordinated in-service 
training program consisting of both 
lectures and demonstration visits to 
agencies. Upon completion of train- 
ing, management personnel would be 
in a position to refer a problem fam- 
ily to the agency that is best equipped 
with the necessary skills and facil- 
ities for solving the family’s problem. 

Just as it would be unreasonable 
to expect housing management to 
assume responsibility for tenant 
problems that clearly fall within the 
province of social case work agencies, 
so it is unreasonable to expect private 
and public agencies to solve prob- 
lems that are basically housing prob- 
lems. How do we differentiate man- 
agement problems from those that 
require referral to an agency? If a 
difficulty can be resolved by simple 
education within a short time, it falls 
within the scope of management 
action. If a maladjustment is in- 
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tense, or if it is persistent, a referral 
is needed. 

Problems that arise with regard to 
housekeeping habits, maintenance, 
rent delinquency, inability to budget 
properly, inter-family relationships, 
and interracial relationships should 
be handled first on the project level 
by trained management personnel 
and referred to an agency only when 
the need for professional social work 
therapy is indicated. In many in- 
stances it is neither desirable nor 
efficient to immediately refer a fam- 
ily to a social agency. Public housing 
management must recognize prime 
responsibility for its own problems 
and their solution. 

In order to expedite the adjust- 
ment of problem families to project 
living, it is suggested that manage- 
ment adopt as a policy the training 
of personnel who would work with 
families in problem situations that 
do not require referral to an agency. 
This suggestion will not put public 
housing in the social work field. It is 
not intended that local authorities 
hire qualified social workers; duplica- 
tion of existing community agency 
functions is not contemplated. All 
that is required is the rationalization 
of a management social function that 
is now being performed in a hap- 
hazard manner. 


Business vs. Social Management 

Sometimes a distinction is made 
between business management and 
management for social purpose. This 
dichotomy is unwarranted. Business 
management and social management 
are two integral parts of public 
housing management and are not 
mutually exclusive. One could not 
function without the other and ac- 
complish the purposes of the public 
housing law. Areas of disagreement 
between the two arise from the fact 
that there is no harmony with regard 
to which phase of operation is to be 
emphasized. The problem situation 
at each project must be examined on 
the basis of individual merit. If, at a 
given time, the major problems are 
rent collection, vacancy loss, poor 
budget control, etc., emphasis must 
of necessity be placed upon business 
operation. On the other hand, if the 
important problems are in the social 
adjustment field—problems such as 
juvenile delinquency, promiscuity, or 
racial integration—corrective meth- 
ods along social function lines should 
be accented without disproportionate 
regard for business operation. The 
proper balance between social man- 
agement and business management is 





NAREB AND USSLL 
RENEW DRIVES TO 
END PUBLIC HOUSING 


The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards’ campaign for state 
enabling legislation to force the sale 
of public housing to private investors 

see Octobe JourNAL, page 333), by 

mid-November was getting the sup- 
port of at least some of its affiliated 
state boards and local groups. Mean- 
while, NAREB at its national conven- 
tion in Cleveland in November re- 
newed its attack on public housing, 
calling it “unAmerican” and asking 
that existing housing be liquidated 
and no new projects built. It also 
renewed its plea that a system of 
“rent allowances” be used as a sub- 
stitute for public housing. A similar 
attack on public housing was also 
made at the national convention of 
the United States Savings and Loan 
League in Los Angeles late in No- 
vember. In a resolution the league 
lauded the Housing Act of 1954 “for 
opening the way to the sale of public 
housing projects to private owner- 
ship.” It said: “Willingness to sell 
back to private ownership property 
used for experimental purposes such 
as public housing projects is convinc- 
ing proof that those sponsoring the 
program are not pursuing socialistic 
objectives.” 

At least eight state real estate asso- 
ciations have called for liquidation 
of public housing by sale to private 
ownership and a ninth—Utah, where 
there is no public housing—followed 
the NAREB line in indicting public 
housing. The eight states where real- 
tors have called for legislation to 
permit the sale of public housing are 
Pennsylvania, California, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Montana, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, and Georgia. 

On the local level, a Chicago south 
side realtor, long a foe of public 
housing, said he was planning a pro- 
posal to get city council approval of 
a referendum at which Chicago citi- 
zens could vote on whether or not to 
sell public housing projects. In 
Omaha, a small property owners’ as- 
sociation, following the NAREB line. 
passed a resolution asking for the sale 
of projects and pointed out that 
action will be necessary by the state 
legislature to permit such sales. 


that which serves the interest of a 
project at a particular time in a 
specific problem situation. 

(Continued column one, page 442) 
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Family Service 


Stands ready to lend a helping hand to the housing manager 


Personal and family troubles are ever, when a family is unable to 


more than a family affair. Families DANIEL J. RANSOHOFF 


i j Communit Servi s Du tor. 
in continual conflict produce man- es y oervs ect 


























pay, the high quality of the service 


: rendered remains the same 
Family Service of Cincinnat 


When trouble hits anyone in you 
and Hamilton County 


agement problems but, what is worse, 


they produce the social breakdown project, there’s probably an expert 





of which divorce, delinquency, and ly staffed family service agency 
crime are often the end results. vide the professional help of a family ready to help find a path through 
Happy families produce happy, well service agency personal entanglements. Family serv- 
adjusted future citizens This service will cost the housing ice agencies help with problems of 

Everybody in the community pays authority nothing. The practice is social adjustment, family relations 
the cost when nagging personal and fairly standard throughout the coun- marital conflict, child behavior 
family problems go unsolved. That's try that the individual family pays home management, job adjustment 
why the citizens of 260 communities for service depending on his ability and personality difficulties. Confi- 
throughout the country, generally to pay. Fees generally run from 50 dential interviews are he!d in privat 
through the Community Chest, pro- cents to a dollar an interview; how- offices 





PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS: To be SUPERVISED HOMEMAKER SERV- MARRIAGE COUNSELING A good 
a good parent is one of life’s most com ICE: The illness of a mother can mean marriage is built slowly and carefully by 
plicated tasks. Some child-rearing prob- near tragedy to a child, for it may mean two people wanting love and security for 
lems that seem serious turn out to be the loss of love, attention, and the fa- themselves and their children. While 
mere phases in the child’s growth. Wher miliar way of life that gives him security. many families work out their own prob- 
parent-child relationship problems _per- Homemaker service make it unnecessary lems successfully, others find they need 
sist, professional help may be in order to place children in institutions family casework help 
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UNMARRIED MOTHERHOOD: FROUBLED CHILDREN: An unsure, HOME MANAGEMENT: Mothers with 
Young women who find themselves in anxious, unhappy child is often the re- young children have a three-fold job of 
this predicament are often too sensitive sult of quarreling, unaffectionate parents nurse, teacher, and homemaker in addi- 
to shame, fear, disgrace, and anger to Parents can be helped toward greatet tion to learning how to make the wisest 
make sound decisions about their own understanding through skilled family serv- use of the family dollar. Mothers use the 
and their child’s future. Caseworkers are ice conuseling. The younger the child is help of the home economist to lear 
prepared to give practical services and when the problem develops, the greater ways to do their household chores so 
counseling to these mothers the opportunity for help they can be freer for child-rearing 
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Six Principles 





suggested as basic to success of urban renewal 


Urban renewal and the “workable 
program” requirement of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 present an unparal- 
leled challenge to local housing and 
redevelopment officials. Subject only 
to the qualification that the federal 
supervisory agencies can abort the 
program by failing to comprehend 
local needs and problems, the full 
responsibility for success or failure 
will rest on the local level. 

“Until recent years relatively too 
much reliance was placed on police 
power measures and education as 
means to combat blight and deterio- 
ration. More recently, with the ad- 
vent of the more or less spectacular 
clearance and _ rebuilding projects 
with governmental aid, the older 
measures have been generally ne- 
elected both in discussion and action. 
Certainly, however, wise public pol- 
icy lies in recognizing the range of 
conditions that exist, in devising ways 
of measuring them sensitively and 
accurately, and in applying to each 
condition of blight or substandardness 
that combination of public and pri- 
vate powers that seems best fitted to 
yield the desired results.” 

The above statement by Coleman 
Woodbury poses our current prob- 
lem: choosing the proper tools for 
handling specific local conditions. 
Virtually no city has had experience 
in the multi-phase attack on blight 
that is required by the workable pro- 
gram provision of the Housing Act 
of 1954. There is an equal absence 
of experience in urban renewal, as 
that concept has been developed by 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and the Congress. This situa- 
tion is a challenge to the housing, 
redevelopment, planning, and other 
local personnel concerned with the 
success of the movement to improve 
living conditions. I believe that by 
sharing our experience — and our 
thinking at this time before there is 
any substantial body of experience 
we can improve our local programs 
and in so doing we will make possible 
the achievement of the goals of the 
federal legislation. 

It is in this spirit of presenting 
ideas for comment that this brief 
statement has been prepared. It con- 
sists of six “propositions,” each a con- 
cise statement of a principle that I 
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consider basic to either the operation 
or the underlying philosophy of a 
comprehensive local attack on urban 
blight. The sole purpose of this pres- 
entation is the hope that it will stimu- 
late criticism and be the start of a 
continuing interchange of ideas and 
experiences. 

Proposition 1 

Urban renewal requires a coordi- 
nated approach. It cannot be carried 
through by a housing authority o 
redevelopment agency except as part 
of a team of local officials and 
agencies. 

Unlike public housing or even re- 
development, urban renewal de- 
mands the cooperative action of a 
variety of local agencies. The hous- 
ing authority or redevelopment agen- 
cy is but one part of the team. The 
enforcement or police power agen- 
cies, the service departments, the 
planning board, and the mayor's 
office—they must all participate. Re- 
newal activities cut across jurisdic- 
tional lines and involve virtually 
every major service characteristic of 
municipal administration. 
Proposition 2 

Coordination does not necessarily 
mean centralization. It may not be 
necessary, or even desirable, to create 
a new local agency to administer the 
local attack on blight and decay. 

The decision on administrative or- 
ganization should be based on local 
conditions and not on blueprints for 
general application devised by any 
national group. In some communi- 
ties, the scope of the problem is so 
vast, or local administrative organ- 
ization so chaotic or hidebound, that 
centralized control may be necessary. 
In many communities, my own for 
example, an attempt to divest existing 
agencies of traditional powers would 
create antagonisms and consume en- 
ergy better spent on substantive prob- 
lems. I think this pattern will hold 


true in most communities. The issue 
must be thought through in terms of 
local conditions and __ personalities 
rather than in terms of administra- 
tive stereotypes. 


Proposition 3 

An administrative device for policy 
direction must be created. 

To use the “team” analogy, a quar- 
terback to call signals is essential. 
The type of device developed to per- 
form this function is relatively un- 
important. It may be an inter-de- 
partmental committee, the mayor's 
office, the planning board, a coordi- 
nator—any local solution that will 
result in continuing agreement on 
policy and resolve conflicts in its ad- 
ministration. It is to achieve these 
ends that some groups recommend 
centralization of control. I believe 
that comparable results can be 
achieved with less possibility of crip- 
pling internecine power and person- 
ality: conflicts. 


Proposition 4 

Urban renewal in either its broad 
sense or its more limited “project” 
sense cannot succeed without a com- 
petent planning board, well advanced 
in the preparation of a general plan 
for the community's growth and de- 
velopment. 

The type of action taken should be 
consistent with the land use section 
of a general plan and with the plan’s 
time schedule. To illustrate — if 
under the plan the best use for an 
area is non-residential, and imple- 
mentation of the new use is scheduled 
within a reasonable period, it would 
be obviously wasteful to do more in 
that area than the minimum code 
enforcement necessary to protect 
health and safety. 

I believe it would be desirable to 
place upon the planning board re- 
sponsibility for determining the type 
of action necessary in various local 
sub-areas or districts. A planning 
board is in the best position to con- 
sider the various elements of the 
problem, including particularly land 
use and adequacy of the street and 
lot pattern. Just as it is wasteful to 
attempt to upgrade areas now in land 
uses inconsistent with the general 
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plan, it would be futile to expend 
money and effort on areas where the 
street and lot pattern are so seriously 
deficient that complete clearance and 
replanning are required. I am con- 
vinced that built-in obsolescence of 
street and lot pattern is an obstacle 
on which many renewal efforts will 
founder, unless both the local com- 
munity and the federal agency recog- 
nize that renewal is not a substitute 
for clearance where conditions re- 
quire surgery. Renewal efforts in 
such areas may result in minimum 
rehabilitation that could tend to per- 
petuate rather than eliminate slums. 


Proposition 5 


There must be a clear understand- 
ing of the essential diff rences be- 
tween “conservation” and “rehabili- 
tation.” 

The lack of clarity in most defini- 
tions is illustrated by those used by 
Siegel and Brooks in their report, 
Slum Prevention Through Conserva- 
tion and Rehabilitation, prepared for 
the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Government Housing Policies and 
Programs. 

They define conservation as “Pre- 
venting predominantly _ residential, 
deteriorating areas, wherein the ma- 
jority of structures are not in need of 
major repair, from becoming blight- 
ed; accomplished in accordance with 
a community plan providing for ade- 
quate community facilities, efficient 
traffic controls, suitable land use and 
density patterns, and the elimination 
or improvement of undesirable struc- 
tures, together with enforcement of 
housing and zoning laws and effective 
performance of municipal housekeep- 
ing functions.” 

Rehabilitation is defined as: “Re- 
modeling, altering, repairing or oth- 
erwise improving substandard de- 
teriorated, or obsolete areas, or indi- 
vidual structures within these areas 
so that a decent, safe, and sanitary 
environment may be achieved.” 

The difference between the two 
concepts as defined above is blurred 
and fuzzy. NAHRO’s William Slay- 
ton suggests a distinction that I be- 
lieve useful in clarifying our thinking. 
Conservation should be applied to 
areas; rehabilitation to structures. 
Conservation then becomes the proc- 
ess of doing what might be necessary 
in an area, short of complete clear- 
ance or redevelopment, to eliminate 
the sources of blight and decay and 
to strengthen the area in terms of the 
community facilities necessary to its 
maintenance or improvement. It is 
(Continued column one, page 437) 
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REHABILITATION CORPORATION 
PLAN HAILED BY HOME BUILDERS 

The “Rehabilitation Corporation” 
approach to urban renewal that 
Richmond, Virginia is taking is the 
newest plan to be headlined by the 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers as the answer to how local com- 
munities can solve their housing 
problems. 

The new plan is hailed as “an or- 
ganized, business approach to urban 
renewal on a sound investment ba- 
sis.” So enthusiastic has been the re- 
sponse to the plan by the national 
home builders association that it has 
changed the name of its “Cities Or- 
ganized Reconstruction Institutes” 

see March JouRNAL, page 97 and 

June JourNaAL, page 196) to “Neigh- 
borhood Rehabilitation Institutes.” 
The first “institute” at which the 
Richmond plan was plugged was held 
in Texas in October, followed by 
another held in early November in 
Berkeley, California. 

Home builders declare that the 
new business approach as exempli- 
fied in the Richmond plan does not 
mean that the “Baltimore plan’’—the 
city hall-citizen teamwork philosophy 

has been abandoned. But they em- 
phasize that the Richmond rehabili- 
tation corporation plan seeks profit 
for its stockholders and for a com- 


munity through increased tax rev- 


enues and improved living standards. 

The Richmond plan is based on 
voluntary rehabilitation to a stand- 
ard above that required by a city’s 
housing code. The rehabilitation cor- 
poration has no power to force a 
property owner to undertake rehabil- 
itation. 

This is the plan and the’ program, 
in general: 

Home builders in Richmond 
formed and bought stock in the “‘re- 
habilitation corporation,” which un- 
der its charter is permitted to pur- 
chase and sell property, demolish it, 
rehabilitate it, build new houses, and 
borrow and lend money. 

The corporation attempts to get 
owners of property in areas in which 
the health department is doing a 


code enforcement job to either repair 
the property and bring it above the 
minimum requirements of the code 
or to sell it. It expects to appoint a 
committee that will develop, on a 
house to house basis, a_ detailed 
architectural and neighborhood plan. 

If an owner wishes to repair his 
property, the corporation offers its 
services. Members of the Richmond 
home builders association who are 
willing to do repair work in such 
neighborhoods are listed with the 
corporation and property owners 
are advised of their availability to do 
the work. Thus, “repair racketeers” 
are for the most part prevented from 
fleecing home owners 

If an owner wants to sell a dilapi- 
dated house, the corporation will buy 
it at a fair price, demolish it, and 
award to the builder members of the 
corporation (in alphabetical order 
the opportunity to erect a so-called 
“replacement house.” The “replace- 
ment house” has been described by 
the corporation as one without frills 
and gadgets and one that is not de- 
signed for speculative selling in new 
neighborhoods. 


NAREB SPONSORS CONTEST FOR 
BEST HOUSING REHABILITATION 


To prove that house remodeling is 
not only valuable in raising living 
standards but is profitable to prop- 
erty owners as well, the Build Amer- 
ica Better Council of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards is 
sponsoring a contest to determine 
the three best examples of rehabilita- 
tion. 

Entries in the contest, to be sub- 
mitted through local real estate 
boards, must contain “before” and 
“after” photographs of both exteriors 
and interiors and must be accom- 
panied by financial data that show 
the economic feasibility of the fin- 
ished work. 

Prizes will be awarded for the best 
remodeling job on a one-family de- 
tached house, a small multi-family 
house, and an apartment building. 
Expense-free trips to Washington, 
D. C. are to be the prizes. 
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To be eligible. a contestant must 
have taken an important part in the 
improvement work on which the 
entry is based. He may be the prop- 
erty owner, real estate broker, man- 
ager, contractor, or professional con- 
sultant. The work must have been 
started after January 1, 1953 and 
entries must be submitted by Janu- 
ary 1, 1955. 


FIVE MORE CITIES CONSIDER OR 
PASS MINIMUM HOUSING CODES 

Dayton, Milwaukee, Jersey City, 
Chicago, and Washington, D. C. 
have joined the ranks of cities that 
have either recently passed or are 
considering new housing codes. 

Dayton passed a code in November 
with little protest from organized 
groups or individuals and an all-out 
program of enforcement is scheduled 
to start early in 1955. The Citizens 
Housing Association for the Dayton 
Area backed passage of the code. 

Milwaukee, which is considering 
a new code to replace one that it 
considers outdated, has received ap- 
proval and funds for a new division 
of housing within the health depart- 
ment’s bureau of environmental sani- 
tation. Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, com- 
missioner of health, asked for 26 
inspectors and staff for the new divi- 
sion but was given a total of 14, in- 
cluding ten inspectors, a director, a 
field supervisor, and two office em- 
ployees. 

Chicago, which has often been 
acclaimed as the leader in local re- 
habilitation and conservation pro- 
grams, began consideration of a 
minimum housing code in early No- 
vember. At present the ordinances 
regulating housing safety and sani- 
tation are scattered throughout the 
city’s laws and have not been com- 
piled in one code. The Metropolitan 
Housing and Planning Council of 
Chicago drafted the code after seven 
months of study. 

Meanwhile, the code that has been 
drawn up for Washington has under- 
gone study by a special citizens com- 
mittee on housing and has been 
turned over to the district commis- 
sioners. Public hearings on the code 
were slated for late in November. If 
adopted, the code will be enforced 
by a new district housing division, 
set up earlier this year. 

Jersey City, which in early Octo- 
ber was considering a proposed code, 
will have a department of housing 
with a full-time director to oversee 
the program. The code, the pro- 
ponents said, is the first step toward 
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establishing a rehabilitation program 
in Jersey City and a step toward 
making the city eligible for federal 
funds for urban renewal. 


CANDID CAMERA TECHNIQUE AIDS 
LOUISVILLE REHABILITATION WORK 


Seeing-yourself-as-others-see-you 
by way of candid shots of rundown 
houses—is a technique that Louis- 
ville’s new building and housing de- 
partment is using to impress home 
owners with the necessity for volun- 
tary rehabilitation programs. 

Property owners in two areas slated 
for housing standards enforcement 
and rehabilitation programs were 
shown pictures of their houses at 
neighborhood meetings called by the 
department. As pictures of houses 
were flashed on the screen, home 
owners were heard to say, “That's 
my house but I didn’t realize it looked 
like that” and “Oh. look at all the 
spilled garbage.” 

The candid picture technique was 
used by the department to urge for- 
mation of neighborhood councils that 
will back rehabilitation and clean-up 
campaigns. At the same meetings, 
reports were made on surveys of 
housing conditions and violations in 
each area. The building and housing 
department also pledged the city’s aid 
in repairing and cleaning up streets 
and alleys in the areas, to be done in 
conjunction with property owners’ 
work on the houses. 

The almost over-night result of the 
picture slide showings and meetings 
was the formation of citizen com- 
mittees to set up neighborhood or- 
ganizations for the rehabilitation pro- 
erams. The building and housing de- 
partment will work with the neigh- 
borhood groups. 


TOLEDO ACTS TO SOLVE CONFLICT 
IN HOUSING AND BUILDING CODES 

Whether or not all standards of 
Toledo’s building code must be com- 
plied with simultaneously in dwell- 
ings being repaired as result of en- 
forcement of the city’s housing code 
is a question that resulted recently in 
setting up an appeals committee to 
determine each case on an individual 
basis. 

The appeals committee, author- 
ized by an ordinance passed in mid- 
November, is made up of the man- 
aging director of the new Office of 
Housing Improvement and Urban 
Renewal, which is the agency re- 
sponsible for the over-all renewal 
program; the commissioner of build- 
ing inspection; the superintendent of 


Toledo board of 


housing of the 
health; the chief of the fire preven- 
tion bureau: and the housing attor- 
nev. 


The committee is expected to rule 
principally on cases in which a house 
is scheduled for eventual demolition 
but which must be repaired in the 
meantime to meet the minimum 
standards of the housing code and in 
cases in which required repairs are 
so extensive and expensive that it is 
impracticable to attempt them all at 
one time. For instance, a building in 
an area slated for urban renewal 
action has five violations of the hous- 
ing code that require substantial re- 
pairs. The building is eventually to 
be demolished but not until some 
later stage in the urban renewal pro- 
gram. Meanwhile, it is to be used. 
The committee, in such cases, will 
determine, by a majority vote, an or- 
der of priority and schedule of re- 
pairs and installations. The building 
department will then be required to 
issue building permits to make each 
of the repairs as they are scheduled, 
even though some of the work neces- 
sary to bring the house into full com- 
pliance with the building code is 
being postponed. 

The question of full compliance 
with the building code in rehabili- 
tated houses came up as Toledo’s 
Housing Improvement and Urban 
Renewal Commission, authorized in 
May (see July JourRNAL, page 226 
began to put an urban renewal pro- 
gram into force. So far, emphasis is 
almost entirely on a housing law en- 
forcement program. The city’s rede- 
velopment program bogged down last 
year because of insufficient local 
funds for federally aided projects. 


DISTRICT GETS NEW CHIEF HOUSING 
INSPECTOR, CONDEMNATION LAW 

Washington, D. C. recently moved 
two steps closer to realization of an 
all-out housing rehabilitation pro- 
gram with the appointment of E. 
Milton Dulin to head up its new 
housing inspection division and with 
the passage by Congress of legislation 
to compel demolition of condemned 
dwellings. Meanwhile, a proposed 
comprehensive housing code has been 
drafted and a public hearing on it 
had been set for late November (see 
above 

The new bill to require demolition 
of buildings beyond repair has been 
signed into law by the President. 
Under its terms, owners of build- 
ings condemned because they are 
unsafe or unsanitary have six months 
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to put the structures into habitable 
condition or tear them down. Own- 
ers may appeal to the municipal 
court for a ruling on whether a 
building must be torn down or not 
but if the court holds it must and 
the owner fails to do so within the 
time allowed, the city is authorized 
to have the building demolished at 
the owner's expense. Under pre- 
vious law, the city could only ordet 
condemned buildings vacated and 
boarded up and, as a result, some 
400 condemned structures are stand- 
ing within the district. 

Appointment of Mr. Dulin to head 
up the new housing inspection di- 
vision ended a two-month search to 
fill the post after housing inspection 
services were removed from the 
health department (see July Jour- 
NAL, page 249). Mr. Dulin formerly 
was in the district health engineer- 
ing bureau. Colonel Giles L. Evans, 
Jr., continues as coordinator of 
housing and urban renewal activities, 
as chairman of the district’s commit- 
tee on slum prevention and rehabili- 
tation. He expects to have drawn up 
a comprehensive urban renewal plan 
for Washington. 


DETROIT HAS SYSTEM TO GET ALL 
HOUSING VIOLATIONS IN ONE CASE 

New procedures to assure that all 
violations of the housing, building, 
electrical, plumbing, zoning, and 
sanitation codes in one building are 
“packaged” in one court case have 
been worked out in Detroit by the 
code enforcement subcommittee of 
the mayor’s Committee for Neigh- 
borhood Conservation and Improved 
Housing. In addition, special train- 
ing is being given housing inspectors 
in the proper preparation of court 
cases, methods of obtaining necessary 
information for such cases, and the 
work of the courts in the general 
enforcement program. 

The new procedures, a part of 
Detroit’s all-out efforts in housing 
law enforcement, make the corpora- 
tion counsel’s office a clearing house 
for all departments and bureaus re- 
sponsible for enforcement of the 
city’s codes so that a case against a 
violator will include all charges 
against him. “In the past, a landlord 
might be in court one week on a 
sanitation violation and the next 
week on a violation of the electrical 
code,” G. Edwin Slater, assistant 
corporation counsel, explained. “It 
wasted the court’s time and made 
enforcement haphazard.” 

The procedure for getting all com- 
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Now that we are back home from 
the Philadelphia conference, going 
about our everyday jobs, we have 
many happy memories of a very suc- 
cessful meeting. I am sure that most 
of us reflect on pleasant moments 
there and on the knowledge that we 
gained by attending this all-impor- 
tant meeting, with its emphasis on 
urban renewal. 

In discussing urban renewal at 
Philadelphia, I said that if the pro- 
gram were to be successful, it would 
require the push and the know-how 
of the NAHRO membership, made 
up as it is of local and federal offi- 
cials engaged in all phases of hous- 
ing and redevelopment. NAHRO 
has provided a meeting ground for 
the exchange of points of view about 
this new program and a forum for 
the presentation of new ideas. 
Through meetings and discussions. 
it has been possible to examine and 
re-examine policies, to define local 
and federal areas of responsibility, 
and to agree upon methods of 
achieving efficient and effective pro- 
grams. I am hopeful that we, of 
NAHRO., will exert our best efforts 
to make urban renewal work. 

Committee Work 

The committees of NAHRO have 
done an excellent job in bringing the 
possibilities of this new legislation 
into focus, as was evidenced by the 
several useful sessions they sponsored 
for the Philadelphia conference. The 
report of the meeting in the Novem- 
ber issue of the JouRNAL or Hous- 
ING was an excellent one and rein- 
forced in my mind a sense of the 
very important part that the commit- 
tees of NAHRO perform in_ the 
Association’s program. 

I suppose it is only natural that | 
should be thinking of the great re- 
sponsibility and workload that are 
assigned to the committees within 
our organization, since I have spent 
most of my time since Philadelphia 
attending committee meetings and 


plaints against a violator into one 
court case works this way: 
When the corporation counsel's 


working with the staff in appointing 
committees for the next year. Within 
our membership are many specialists 
and many talents. To use these tal- 
ents to the best advantage and still 
keep our committees small enough to 
be effective often creates the possi- 
bility of our overlooking very deserv- 
ing people. In the appointment of 
committees for the next year, pri- 
mary consideration has been given to 
maintaining continuity of work that 
has been undertaken by a committee 
during preceding years and, there- 
fore, I have asked many past com- 
mittee members to serve on the same 
committee for another year. On each 
committee I have, of course, tried 
to add new blood and to inject new 
thinking, with the hope that the com- 
mittee activities for the coming yea 
would be outstanding 

To the many ol you who have been 
asked to serve on the committees of 
NAHRO in 1955, I should like to 
express the sincere hope that you will 
accept these assignments, realizing 
the great responsibility that is yours 
and recognizing the opportunity to 
improve the program within your 
committee assignment. 

A roster book of all committees 
will be prepared and distributed as 
quickly as possible. This committee 
directory will also include a state- 
ment of each committee’s assign- 
ment. If any of you have ideas for 
the improvement of the total pro- 
gram that these assignments consti- 
tute, I sincerely hope that you will 
pass your ideas along to me and the 
staff, so that we can refer them to 
the committee best suited to handle 
your suggestions. 

Since it is impossible for me to vis- 
it you during this holiday season, may 
I take this opportunity to wish for 
all of you and your families a very 
Merry Christmas and a happy and 
prosperous New Year. 

Walter B. Mills, Jr. 
Dece mber 1954 


office receives a request to prepare a 
court Case against a property ownel! 
for failure to comply with the hous- 
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ing, plumbing, zoning, building, or 
sanitation codes, the counsel’s office 
notifies all other bureaus involved in 
enforcement of codes, who must then 
let the corporation counsel’s office 
know if there are other uncorrected 
violations outstanding against the 
property owner. If there are, all of 
the complaints are combined in one 
case. In unusual cases when the 
counsel’s office believes it is advisable, 
the violator is asked to come to the 
corporation counsel’s office before a 
complaint is filed in court. 

If a case is filed in court but com- 
pliance with the violations is effected 
before the date set for trial, the court 
can either suspend sentence or fine 
the defendant. If compliance is not 
effected before the date set for the 
court hearing, the defendant is tried. 
If he is found guilty, the case is 
adjourned for sentence, the defend- 
ant being told that the penalty im- 
posed will depend on the degree of 
compliance prior to sentencing by the 
court. This method, Mr. Slater says, 
has proved effective in getting com- 
pliance, which he points out, is the 
desired end result. 

In cases where it has been deter- 
mined that a property is in a dan- 
gerously dilapidated condition and is 
beyond repair, a court case is not 
filed in recorders court but a bill of 
complaint and order to show cause 
is filed in circuit court, charging vio- 
lation of both the state housing act 
and Detroit housing ordinances. It is 
then necessary for the defendants 
both property owners and tenants 
to show why the building should not 
be vacated immediately and an in- 
junction issued restraining them from 
doing any work on the property until 
the department of buildings and 
safety engineering issues a permit. 

The inspectors training course is 
aimed at reducing arguments be- 
tween inspectors and judges and at 
improving court procedures. Mr. 
Slater explained that in the past in- 
spectors who have not been familiar 
with legal procedures have often 
neglected material facts necessary for 
conviction of a violator in court. 


PITTSBURGH SELECTS 17 BLOCKS 
FOR CODE ENFORCEMENT TRY-OUT 

Pittsburgh’s new housing code will 
get its first try-out in 17 blocks of the 
city’s northside residential area, 
which is also the same area in which 
the city hopes to inaugurate a re- 
habilitation program under an over- 
all redevelopment plan. 

The new code, passed in April (see 
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July JournaL, page 232), does not 
go into effect until March 1, 1955 
but meanwhile the health department 
is taking preliminary steps to get the 
pilot program going. Health depart- 
ment officials are meeting with citi- 
zen groups to encourage voluntary 
participation in raising housing 
standards and a survey has been 
made of houses in the pilot area to 
determine how many violations exist. 
The area was chosen, the health de- 
partment said, because it is not classi- 
fied as a slum area but as “‘intermedi- 
ate” and therefore offers a_ better 
chance for a successful law enforce- 
ment program. 

At the same time, the Pittsburgh 
Redevelopment Agency, a civic pro- 
motion council, and other agencies 
are investigating the area to deter- 
mine procedures for a general neigh- 
borhood improvement program. 


CAMDEN JOINS CITIES LAUNCHING 
HOUSING REHABILITATION PLANS 

Appointment of a five-membe 
committee to set up a housing re- 
habilitation program for Camden, 
New Jersey was the first step taken 
recently by the mayor of the city to 
implement recommendations of a 
citizens study group, made earlier 
this year. The new committee, called 
the Camden City Rehabilitation 
Committee, is not only responsible 
for devising a housing rehabilitation 
and conservation program but is also 
to act as “watchdog” to see that the 
program is carried out. 

The original study committee rec- 
ommended appointment of the five- 
member committee, establishment of 
a new city department of housing, 
employment of an executive director 
to be responsible for the rehabilita- 
tion program, enactment of a zoning 
ordinance for the city, and more 
intense efforts in city planning. 


NEW ORLEANS HOUSING AUTHORITY 
AIDS IN REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Through a cooperative agreement 
between the Housing Authority of 
New Orleans and the Department of 
Housing Improvement and Slum 
Prevention, which directs the city’s 
rehabilitation program, low-income 
families displaced from houses under- 
going major repairs are being re- 
housed temporarily in housing 
authority projects. 

Under the agreement, the housing 
authority is making available, as 
needed, 100 low-rent units for use 
by low-income families displaced 
from buildings either being reno- 
vated or demolished under the hous- 





ing code enforcement program. Such 
families are certified to the tenant 
selection department of the authority 
by special letter signed by the direc- 
tor of the housing improvement de- 
partment and are provided with a 
letter of certification by the author- 
ity that gives them priority in the 
projects. They must meet all admis- 
sion requirements of the authority. 

The families are permitted to stay 
in the low-rent units for a maximum 
of six months and then are expected 
to move back into the renovated 
units or to other standard housing. 
The six-month maximum tenancy is 
included in the agreement so that 
the housing authority can give aid 
to the rehabilitation program on a 
continuing basis. Relocation of low- 
income families might be stalemated 
if the families were permitted to stay 
beyond six months, J. Gilbert Scheib, 
executive director of the authority, 
says. Exceptions may be made to the 
six-month provision in unusual cir- 
cumstances but will be decided on 
a case-by-case basis. 

Demolitions and renovations under 
the rehabilitation program will count 
toward the housing authority’s equiv- 
alent elimination program. 


MASSACHUSETTS ISSUES GUIDE 
FOR HOUSING REHABILITATION 

Officials in Massachusetts cities 
have in their hands a new adminis- 
trative guide for housing law enforce- 
ment and a housing rehabilitation 
program that was published this fall 
by the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, division of sanitary 
engineering. The manual, called 
Housing Rehabilitation—An Admin- 
trative Guide for Community Ac- 
tion, is based on a study sponsored 
jointly by the Public Health Sérvice 
of the United States Departmen, of 
Health, Education and Welfare: the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health; and the Housing Association 
of Metropolitan Boston. 

The booklet is intended as a prac- 
tical guide to Massachusetts public 
health officials in contributing to slum 
clearance programs over and above 
their “nuisance abatement” func- 
tions. Sponsors of the booklet believe 
it is the first time that such an ad- 
ministrative guide on housing has 
been published for health officials. 

Part I of the booklet is a descrip- 
tion of Massachusetts laws applicable 
to housing with which boards of 
health, their agents, inspectors, and 
public health nurses should be famil- 
iar. Common problems arising out of 
these laws are included and answers 
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given. Administrative methods for 
health officers and the three basic 
steps involved in the improvement of 
substandard housing are discussed in 
Part II. Factors involved in setting 
up a rehabilitation program are cov- 
ered in Part III; Part IV is an inspec- 
tion check list. 

For a listing of the report's avail- 
ability, see page 442. 


URBAN RENEWAL— 

(Continued from page 433) 

an area concept and the range of 
action necessary within the area may 
vary a great deal. 

Rehabilitation, on the other hand, 
is a process applied to the individual 
structure or structures. It involves 
whatever might be necessary to elim- 
inate overcrowding, deficient facili- 
ties, or other substandard conditions 
within the structure or the upgrading 
of a structure either to a minimum 
legal standard or to the general 
neighborhood standard. Rehabilita- 
tion can be, and often is, undertaken 
on an individual basis without con- 
sideration of the surrounding en- 
vironment. However, an_ effective 
renewal program must combine area 
improvement or conservation activi- 
ties with stimulation of voluntary 
rehabilitation and, if necessary, some 
form of compulsory rehabilitation to 
produce at least a minimum standard 
of structural conditions. 


Proposition 6 

Blight has social as well as physical 
aspects. In studying renewal areas, 
the extent of social disorganization 
must be carefully analyzed. 

A renewal project may include the 
acquisition of salvable structures to 
be sold and rehabilitated by the pur- 
chaser. Experience to date with the 
uncertain costs of this type of opera- 
tion will, I believe, be a dampening 
factor until new and more favorable 
experience changes the picture. In 
any event, in this type of rehabilita- 
tion, like clearance, the buildings are 
cleared of families, so the question of 
social disorganization does not affect 
the success or failure of the project. 

The more usual situation may 
be one in which the renewal plan 
provides spot clearance of  sub- 
standard structures and non-con- 
forming uses and the provision of 
adequate community facilities. Here 
the community effort is designed to 
stimulate voluntary private invest- 
ment by owners on the assumption 
that the owners will thus respond to 
the upgrading of facilities and the 
(Continued column one, page 438) 
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U.S. SUPREME COURT DECLARES 
REDEVELOPMENT CONSTITUTIONAL 


The big green light for urban re- 
developers was flashed on Monday. 
November 22, 1954, when the United 
States Supreme Court, by an 8-0 
vote, not only sustained the consti- 
tutionality of the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Act of 1945 but 
removed the uncertainties about ad- 
ministration raised by the 
court. (Berman v. Parker.) 

These uncertainties, which amount- 
ed to serious limitations on the 
powers of the  redevelopers, in- 
cluded doubts about wholesale re- 
development areas (rather than in- 
dividual substandard structures). 
about eligibility of “blighted” areas 
where no actual slum exists, and 
about the power to sell or lease con- 
demned property for private devel- 
opment (see April 1954 JourNat, 
page 134). These observations by 
the lower court were dicta but would 
have hopelessly crippled administra- 
tion if left undisturbed. Fortunately. 
the property appealed and 
now the Supreme Court decision 
clarifies all remaining doubts about 
the District program. So far as the 
District is concerned, under the act. 
there is no legal inhibition to sell or 
lease condemned property for private 
development; wholesale redevelop- 
ment of a blighted area is permissi- 
ble; a plan is valid, even if no actual 
slum exists; and not all the property 
in the area need be substandard in 
order to have a valid plan. 

It is to be noted that this case 
arose under a federal law, since Con- 
gress legislates for the District of Co- 
lumbia. The decision, however, is 
bound to have an effect on state liti- 
gation, not only because of the fact 
that it represents a construction by 
the highest court of a law comparable 
in most respects to state redevelop- 
ment legislation, but also because of 
references in the opinion both to 
non-federal laws and _ non-federal 
cases. Thus: “In such cases [declara- 
tion of public interest] the legislature, 
not the judiciary, is the main guard- 
ian of the public needs to be served 
by social legislation, whether it be 
Congress legislating concerning the 
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ownel 
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District of Columbia 
States legislating 
affairs.” (Emphasis added. 

Again, in approving the planning 
of an entire area rather than the 
piecemeal approach, the court, after 
saying: “In this way it was hoped 
that the cycle of decay of the area 
could be controlled and the birth of 
future slums prevented,” referred to 
the Connecticut (Gohld Realty Co 
v. Hartford, 141 Conn. 135, 104 A 
9d) 365) and Virginia (Hunter v 
Redevelopment Authority, 195 Va 
326, 78 S.E. (2d) 893) 


concerning 


cases. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
ELIGIBLE TO BID ON PUBLIC HOUSING 

An August 3, 1954 decision of the 
General Accounting Office (Dec. 
B-120550) holds that a government 
agency soliciting bids for fire insur- 
ance on public housing projects can, 
when evaluating bids, take into con- 
sideration the amount of a mutual 
insurance company’s anticipated div- 
idends based on the company’s divi- 
dend payment and assessment record 
for the previous ten years. Says the 
opinion: “There is no legal require- 
ment that competitive bidding for 
insurance coverage be limited 
only to bids offering a firm premium 
cost. Nor would there appear to be 
any other justification for denying 
the Government the benefit of com- 
petition from mutual companies 
merely because their ultimate prem- 
ium cost might involve some element 
of uncertainty, provided the past 
record of dividend payments and as- 
sessments of the competing mutual 
companies furnish a reasonable basis 
for evaluating their bids. CF. 20 
Comp. Gen. 196.” 


ILLINOIS, GEORGIA COURTS TOSS 
OUT ATTACKS ON RACIAL POLICY 
The sharp difference between what 
a local authority agrees to do pur- 
suant to a contract with the Public 
Housing Administration and what it 
actually will or can do was high- 
lighted in the case of Kankakee 
County Housing Authority v. Spur- 
lock, decided by the supreme court 
of Illinois on May 24, 1954 (rehear- 
ing denied July 13, 1954, 122 NE. 
2d) 561 There, a condemnee 
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sought to attack a condemnation on 
the ground that there were references 
in the documents indicating the local 
housing authority’s plans to restrict 
occupancy by races in order to meet 
PHA requirements. The court threw 
out the argument because the record 
failed to reveal any official deter- 
mination that racial segregation was 
to be enforced. “In cases involving 
a variety of municipal corporations,” 
said the court, “this court has stated 
the presumption that public officials 
will properly discharge their duties 
and that this court will not anticipate 
evasion or improper performance of 
such duties.” 

The condemnee in this case did not 
attack the adequacy of the $7200 
awarded her. Curiously enough, there 
is nothing in the opinion indicating 
that the question was brought up as 
to whether the condemnee had a 
standing to raise the constitutional 
question. 

In Georgia, however, the state 
supreme court on September 14, 
1954 dismissed an action begun by 
owners of property sought to be con- 
demned by the Atlanta housing au- 
thority who challenged the constitu- 
tionality of the proposed action 
because the project was to be re- 
stricted to white occupants (West v. 
Housing Authority of City of At- 
lanta). The Georgia court’s action 
was based on the fact that the own- 
ers had no standing to raise the ques- 
tion, since the pleadings failed to 
disclose how the interest or rights of 
the complaining party were affected 
by the statute or agency action. 


URBAN RENEWAL— 

(Continued from page 437) 
removal of the basic environmental 
causes of decay. I believe the suc- 
cess or failure of such renewal proj- 
ects will hinge on the validity of this 
assumption. The chances of success 
are increased in areas where physical 
improvement can be accompanied by 
a revival of neighborhood spirit or, 
in other terms, in areas where the 
physical deterioration has not yet re- 
sulted in complete social disorgan- 
ization. 

This factor is one that can be 
ignored only at the risk of failure of 
the renewal project. Code enforce- 
ment can compel only minimal re- 
habilitation at best. I question 
whether the public investment in- 
volved in renewal can be justified if 
the legal minimum improvement is 
the result. This situation poses the 
major problem that only experience 
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can answer: to what extent will own- 
ers invest in property improvement 
as the community implements other 
elements of the renewal plan? 

The preparation of attractive plans 
and slick brochures will not make 
urban renewal work. Renewal plans 
by themselves can result only in 
elimination of nuisances and non- 
conforming uses, a decrease in den- 
sity, and the provision of better 
public facilities and services. The 
improvement of the residential struc- 
tures beyond the legal minimum is a 
function of private investment. A 
knowledge of the sociology of the 
project neighborhood will be of in- 
valuable assistance in planning the 
approach to obtain the citizen co- 
operation and assistance without 
which renewal cannot achieve its full 
potential. 

What Is Renewal? 

The failure to define renewal has 
been deliberate. I am referring both 
to the process of a coordinated attack 
on urban blight that is implicit in 
the workable program requirement 
and the project as defined in the 1954 
amendments to Title I of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949. The points made 
are, I think, applicable to both uses. 

One final point: I am convinced 
that wholehearted participation in 
urban renewal will do much to main- 
tain or improve the position of the 
housing authority and the redevelop- 
ment agency in the community. The 
benefits of renewal will extend to a 
greater cross-section of the popula- 
tion than do the obvious benefits of 
a housing project. The same holds 
true with respect to the complete 
clearance of a redevelopment project. 
Active participation in the commu- 
nity effort necessary for renewal will 
provide an opportunity for the hous- 
ing authority to demonstrate the 
essential interrelationship of low- 
rent housing and slum elimination 
and it will provide a similar oppor- 
tunity for the redevelopment agency 
to prove the essentiality of clearance 
of areas that are beyond the hope of 
salvation. The community participa- 
tion that is required for renewal 
will help the housing authority and 
redevelopment agency demonstrate 
that all types of tools, including pub- 
lic housing and redevelopment, are 
necessary for a meaningful and per- 
manent job of slum elimination and 
the prevention of blight. This dem- 
onstration may clear away some of 
the fuzzy thinking and the obscurity 
that have developed in the heat of 
the controversy over the principle of 
public housing and redevelopment. 





MORE NAHRO-PHA 
MAINTENANCE COST 
CLINICS COMING UP 


After analysis of the two “trial 
runs’ with the NAHRO-Public 
Housing Administration sponsored 
maintenance clinics, designed to find 
means to cut maintenance costs, the 
decision has been made to continue 
them. 

The training subcommittee of the 
Federal-Local Relations Committee. 
meeting with PHA representatives 
in Washington in early November. 
discussed reports of the two main- 
tenance clinics held in Toledo and 
Gadsden, Alabama in September 
and agreed that the marked inter- 
est in the clinics and their results well 
warrant their continuation. 

The clinics were first proposed by 
PHA Commissioner Charles E 
Slusser after Congress cut appropri- 
ations for the 1955 fiscal year (see 
July JourNnaL, page 228). At that 
time, and again at NAHRO’s an- 
nual meeting in October, Mr. Slusser 
urged that local authorities review 
their budgets and warned that local 
authorities’ operations must be eco- 
nomical. At NAHRO’s meeting he 
told local authority commissioners 
that rising maintenance costs “means 
that’ you will have to review 
your budgets with a cold eye and 
pare them down _ intelligently—not 
with the meat axe of alarm but with 
a scalpel sharpened by a firsthand 
knowledge of current operations and 
needs.” 

Toledo Clinic 

Ellis Ash, Baltimore, chairman of 
the training subcommittee of the 
Federal-Local Relations Committee, 
analyzing the first clinic in Toledo, 
reported that in his judgment it “was 
a success and the results merited the 
time and energy that had been put 
into planning, preparation, and ex- 
ecution of the affair.” 

He said the topics selected for dis- 
cussion were of obvious interest to 
the approximately 75 participants 
but noted that some subjects covered 
too wide an area of interest and ap- 
plication and thus too much em- 
phasis was put on unimportant 
aspects of the problems involved. He 
suggested that broader, more general, 
and the most commonly applicable 
aspects of the maintenance field re- 
ceive primary attention. The two- 
day program at Toledo covered 
many facets of four broad subjects 
-—grounds, utilities, janitorial serv- 
ices, and painting. 


Both Mr. Ash and McClinton 
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Nunn, also a member of the train- 
ing subcommittee and host to the 
clinic in Toledo, agreed that there 
should be greater emphasis on 
demonstrations of cost-cutting main- 
tenance techniques at subsequent 
clinics. Mr. Ash reported that many 
of the maintenance men attending 
the clinic said “next time” they 
would bring with them photographs, 
tools, materials, and samples. 

Interest and enthusiasm in the 
clinic and the subject matter was 
outstanding, according to Mr. Ash 
and a number of participants. It was 
evident that the men enjoyed the 
clinics, Mr. Ash said, and he re- 
ported “a devoted attention to the 
sessions.” Every maintenance man 
answering a question in a question- 
naire distributed at the meeting said 
that he was in favor of the clinic 
idea and most were specific in what 
they would like to have discussed 
at future sessions. 


Gadsden Clinic 


The “intense interest” of the main- 
tenance men in attendance at the 
Gadsden clinic impressed M. B. 
Satterfield of Atlanta, also a mem- 
ber of the Federal-Local Relations 
training subcommittee, who gave his 
evaluation of that two-day session. 

Mr. Satterfield and Walter B. 
Mills, Jr., host to the clinic, reported 
the size of the group was good 
about 30—although Mr. Mills said 
that 20 to 25 persons is the maxi- 
mum that should attend a_ work- 
shop in order to get individual in- 
struction (and 20 was the size group 
proposed by the PHA-NAHRO com- 
mittee that worked out the plans 
for the clinics 

Wide use was made of demonstra- 
tions at the Gadsden clinic and Mr 
Satterfield said the effort to teach 
method instead of theory was good. 
A display of appliances and equip- 
ment—refrigerators, ranges, space 
heaters, hot water heaters, lavatory, 
and toilet—had been arranged for 
the use of the clinic. A few repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers were 
present for demonstrations and Mr. 
Satterfield reported that at no time 
was there any effort on the part of 
any of them to recommend a prod- 
uct by brand name. 

Only three of the four subjects 
discussed at the Toledo clinic were 
on the agenda at the Gadsden meet- 
ing—grounds, utilities, and painting. 
Mr. Satterfield recommended, how- 
ever, that some of the sessions be 
shortened for future clinics and that 
a general question and answer pe- 
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SUMMARY OF THE 1953 HOUSING. 
REDEVELOPMENT YEAR, BIBLIOG.- 
RAPHY OF 1953 LITERATURE. 1954. 
32 pp. $1 (free to NAHRO agency and 
active members). NAHRO Publication 
N361. National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Activities in 1953 in the fields of hous- 
ing and redevelopment are reviewed in 
this year’s edition of NAHRO’s annual 
round-up of key events. Among the 
aspects discussed are the total number 
of housing starts, what kind, and where: 
the cost of building and buying: financ- 
ing; rent control; rehabilitation and 
conservation; the federal government's 
role in housing and redevelopment; ma- 
terials and credit controls: disposition of 
federally owned homes; research in 
housing: the various states’ activities in 
housing: and race relations as they relate 
to housing. 

A bibliography in the back of the 
pamphlet lists standard and new gov- 
ernment and private publications and 
periodicals on housing and _ redevelop- 
ment. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





MAKING GOOD COMUNITIES BET- 
TER, by Irwin T. Sanders. 1950, revised 
1953. 197 pp. $2.50. University of Ken- 
tucky Press, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Written as a guide for community and 
civic organization leaders to help them 
get maximum results from their commu- 
nity work, Mr. Sanders’ book develops 
the thesis that the key to effective work is 
full understanding of the entire commu- 
nity: its patterns of life and its social 
standards. As the author points out, he 
has not tried to prepare a handbook that 
gives pat answers to problems of com- 
munity organization—he has simply tried 
to show what kinds of things in the com- 


riod be held toward the end of a 
clinic at which questions, whether 
related to the agenda or not, could 
be raised. 

Mr. Mills and Mr. Satterfield 
pointed out the necessity for in- 
forming local authorities of the meet- 
ings well in advance of the dates 
so that they can arrange to have 
their maintenance people attend. 


 ) 


munity must be thought about before any 
action program is developed 


Using a lucid and highly readable style, 
the author presents his material in six 
parts, the first two of which are devoted 
to descriptions of the common traits of 
“good” communities and the ways in 
which communities differ from each 
other. The third section outlines the way 
a civic organization should develop, from 
the initial birth of the idea behind it 
through a “facts research” stage, the de- 
velopment of a plan of action, the action 
program itself, and then sustaining con- 
tinuous support of the action. In_ the 
fourth and fifth sections, the author goes 
into detail on the philosophy and 
mechanics of a civic organization: its 
membership composition, the interrela- 
tionship of its constituent parts, its oper- 
ating procedures, its meetings, commit- 
tees, finances, et 


The sixth section, comprising fully half 
the book, consists of 20 guideposts—spe 
cific “how-to-do-its’—-written by persons 
with special competence in their topics 
The guideposts give simple, clear sugges- 
tions on how to tackle such problems as 
using community surveys, making neigh- 
borhood maps, organizing people of dif- 
ferent cultural groups, sizing up changes 
in the community, getting the church to 
contribute to community programs, and 
planning for industrial development 

Inasmuch as the Housing Act of 1954 
makes it an eligibility requirement for 
help under the act that a community dem- 
onstrate as part of its “workable pro 
gram” widespread citizen participation in 
the locality’s urban renewal efforts, this 
book may prove a timely guide on how to 
go about developing such participation 


HOUSING THE AGING; a report of 
the University of Michigan Fifth Annual 
Conference on Aging, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, July 24-26, 1952; edited by Wilma 
Donahue. 1954. 280 pp. $3.75. Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 

The papers of 26 conference partici- 
pants are published in this volume. The 
material is presented in five sections, cov- 
ering first some statistics on the housing 
problem posed by the aging—how many 
aged to be housed, their geographic loca- 
tion, their physical requirements, etc. In 
the following two sections, design and 
community planning considerations that 
must be faced in meeting housing needs 
f the aged are analyzed—first, for those 
who are in good health and, then, for 
those who are in need of care and medical 
supervision. The last two sections of the 
report contain papers examining the fi- 
nancial aspects of housing the aged and 
the possibilities of getting community ac- 
tion to develop and support such special 
housing. A contributor to the section on 
financing was the late Clarence C. Klein, 
(Continued column one, page 442) 
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The thin skin sheet shown above 
is said to be the long sought answer 
to the moisture vapor problems that 
are the plague of the building indus- 
try. This light weight, tough, pliable 


material—known as VisQueen—can 
be applied to the warm side of ex- 
terior walls, over subflooring, under- 
neath concrete slabs, and over crawl 
space surfaces and will, it is claimed, 
virtually eliminate condensation and 
penetration of moisture into a struc- 
ture. Further, VisQueen should last 
the lifetime of the structure in which 
it is used, its manufacturers say. 

The vapor barrier film is made of 
Bakelite polyethylene resin in thick- 
nesses of from .002 to .020 inches. It 
is produced in seamless sheets in 
widths up to 16 feet and it is so light, 
it is claimed, that one man can carry 
enough film for three average homes. 

Some of the advantages claimed 
for VisQueen: it contains no plasti- 
cizer, so there is nothing in the film 
to age, crack, or leach out: it will 
not sustain flame and contains noth- 
ing that will flash; it is nontoxic and 
odorless; it is unaffected by extreme 
temperatures and humidity; and it 
is puncture-resistant. 

Installation of the film on the 
warm side of exterior walls and ceil- 
ings is accomplished by stapling, 
tacking, or nailing the film to the 
studs. When applied under concrete 
slabs, the film is simply spread out 
over a half-inch bed of sand and the 
concrete is poured over it. The film 
is also used to aid in the curing of 
concrete by spreading it over freshly 
poured cement, thus assuring longer 
retention of moisture. 


JOH-VS—STAINLESS STEEL SINKS 
The double-bowl stainless _ steel! 
kitchen sink that once was classed as 
a luxury item is now in volume pro- 
duction and is priced down to a com- 
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petitive level with iron porcelain- 
enameled sinks, says the producer 
of a new line of stainless steel sinks. 

The new sinks have standard 
faucets and drain openings, a spe- 
cially polished surface that gives the 
bowl a lifetime finish that reportedly 
actually improves in durability with 
use, are built with bottoms pitched 
for complete draining, and feature 
rounded corners for easy cleaning. 
The whole double sink unit is formed 
of one seamless sheet of steel and 
weighs only 17 pounds, which means 
easy installation, the manufacture 
points out. 

Several sizes of double bowl sink 
units are available, the largest hav- 
ing an over-all measurement of 21 
by 32 inches, 7/2 inches deep. 


JOH-V3—NON-MORTISE HINGE 





building 


construction 


Reducing 
costs often hinges on using new sim- 


plified building methods—and here’s 
a hinge on which to hinge some sav- 
ings: a new interior door hinge that 
can be installed with just a screw 
driver. By eliminating the usual chis- 
eling and cutting job on the door 
and jamb, the manufacturers claim, 
time is cut from an average of 49 
to 16 minutes. 

Called the Non-Mortise Hinge 
and designed for doors up to 1% 
inches thick, the hinge is made of 
heavy gauge wrought steel and is 
314% inches long. The trick is in the 
telescoping action of the hinge 
leaves. When the door is closed, the 
three leaves on one side close into 
the three openings on the other side, 
providing only a '-inch thickness 
of metal between the door and the 
jamb on the hinge side. 

Non-Mortise Hinges are available 
in three finishes: dull brass plated, 
nickel plated, and bonderized prime 
coat. 





JOH-V4—CURTAIN ROD HOLDER 


ff 


A curtain rod holder that can be 
hung without screws, nails, or tacks 
and will not damage the woodwork: 
that probably sounds like a mainte- 
nance man’s dream-come-true. And 
well it might, since it was invented 
by a former housing authority main- 
tenance employee who is now man- 
ufacturing the illustrated 
bracket. 

Called Hilton’s Hook-On Curtain 
Bracket, the device is made of cold 
rolled sheet metal with a bright rust- 
proof finish. One end of the bracket 

the one shown above on the left) 

is simply hooked over the top of the 
window casing and the protruding 
arm at the other end holds the cur- 
tain rod. Any diameter of curtain 
rod can be accommodated by pinch- 
ing closed or spreading open the hook 
that holds the rod. The _ brackets 
come in two sizes: for %-inch and 
34-inch window casings. 

A special advantage of the holder 
is pointed out to be the fact that the 
curtain rod can extend 8 to 10 inches 
beyond the rod holder so that drap- 
eries need not hang over the win- 
dow surface, thus increasing the 
vision, light, and air flow. 


JOH-V5—FLEXIBLE DOOR STOP 

Flexi is the name of a new door 
stop that can take plenty of abuse 
and then bounce back for more. 
Secret of Flexi’s snappy come-back 
is the fact that it is made as a spe- 
cially tempered steel spring shaft, 
rigid enough to stop doors when 
bumped head-on; yet flexible enough 
to give to the slightest touch of a 
vacuum cleaner, broom, or unwary 
housewife’s foot. The new door stop 
is being billed as a safety device that 
prevents tripping injuries and as a 
protector of household appliances 
and woodwork. 

Flexi door stops are available in 
three different finishes: 
chrome, and copper. 
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GET THE FACTS — 


on the “New Products” noted 
on pages 440 and 441. To get 
manufacturers’ full technical 
literature, check the matching 
“JOH” numbers on the coupon 
on page 441 and send the 
coupon to the JouURNAL. 
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JOH-V6—CONCRETE STRENGTHENER 

There’s no better investment than 
a good sound bond, a fact recognized 
both by financial tycoons and by 
maintenance men charged with re- 
pair jobs on concrete, plaster, and 
mortar. One way the maintenance 
man can make sure he gets the kind 
of bond he wants is to use Shure- 
Bond as an additive to his mixtures 
of cement, plaster, and mortar. 
Shure-Bond, a plastic synthetic resin 
liquid, is claimed to increase the ten- 
sile strength of the hardened mixture 
400 to 500 times. 

Especially recommended for repair 
jobs to insure permanent bond be- 
tween the old surface and the repair 
patch, Shure-Bond is added to the 
repair mixture at the ratio of one 
pint to 20 pounds. The mixture is 
self-curing: needs no moistening dur- 
ing the curing process, the manufac- 
turers claim. Once the repair patch 
with Shure-Bond additive has hard- 
ened, the patch is firmly bonded in 
place and the finish is claimed to 
have a high resistance to abrasion, 
corrosion, and impact. 


JOH-V7—PLASTER CUTTER 





There’s just not much point in 
chiseling any more, considering the 
risks involved and the superior alter- 
natives available—such as the new 
Woodack Plaster Cutter shown 
above. When it is necessary to cut 
into a plaster wall to install wires 
and conduits, chiseling and chipping 
can be avoided by use of the new 
cutter and wall cracks can thus be 
avoided. The device operates much 
like a portable electric saw, except 
that instead of a single saw cut, the 
two-wheeled machine puts two par- 
allel slits in the plaster. 

To use the new Plaster Cutter, the 
operator indicates with a pencil line 
on the plaster where he wants to put 
his wires and then simply runs the 
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cutter along that line. Result is two 
clean parallel incisions that can be 
made into a single opening by tap- 
ping out the plaster between the cuts 

The Woodack Plaster Cutter is 
operated by a universal motor on 
AC or DC current. The spinning 
abrasive wheels are housed inside a 
safety guard that can be adjusted to 
vary the depth of the cuts and the 
wheels can be adjusted to cut any 
width channel up to 1% inches. The 
entire unit is 161% inches long and 
weighs only 13 pounds; it is supplied 
with 15 feet of cord. 


JOH-V8—WIRE MARKERS 

What is said to be a foolproof 
method of keeping workmen from 
going astray in doing an electrical 
maintenance job is the use of All- 
Temperature Wire Markers for per- 
manent, legible identification of 
wires, circuits, motors, harnesses, 
coils, panels, etc. The new markers 
are printed on narrow strips of plas- 
tic coated adhesive material that can 
be quickly removed from the card on 
which they are supplied and readily 
wrapped around wires or affixed to 
flat surfaces. The plastic coating is 
claimed to provide protection against 
dirt, dust, grease, moisture, and abra- 


sions—assuring that the identifica- 


tion mark will always be legible. 
The markers are available coded 
with standard voltages, letters, num- 
letter combina- 
tions, and with a variety of symbols. 


bers. and numbet 
The manufacturer will also quote on 


printing special code markers 


JOH-V9—RUST TREATMENT 

Making a useful ally out of an 
old enemy is the job accomplished 
by FerRoSeal, a new liquid that is 
claimed to convert rust into a pro- 
tective iron phosphate anti-rust coat- 
ing. Developed in England and re- 
cently introduced in this country, 
FerRoSeal is said to be the only 
available cold phosphating treatment 
for rusted iron and steel 

A coating of FerRoSeal can be 
applied right over rust without re- 
quiring either sand- or shot-blasting 
or acid pickling. Moreover, no post- 
application water rinsing is required, 
since the liquid is said to contain no 
harmful chemicals 

Once applied over rust, FerRoSeal 
acts as a bond and seal against fur- 
ther rust and corrosion, it s claimed, 
and extends the life of paint applied 
over it three to five times. FerRoSeal 
work in harmony 
with coal tar products, asphalt, gil- 
sonite, vinyls, 


1S reported to 
silicones, neoprene, 
zinc base materials, and other coat- 
ings, as well as paint. 

One gallon of FerRoSeal covers a 
1000 to 
1500 square feet, depending on the 
thickness of the rust 
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Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
440 and 441 on which you would like full technical literature. ‘Then 
send this coupon to the JouRNAL oF Hovsinc, 1315 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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PUBLICATIONS— 

(Continued from page 439) 
NAHRO’S 1951-52 president (see Aug- 
ust-September 1954 JourNAL, page 257). 
Mr. Klein discussed public sources of cap- 
ital as an aid to housing the aged (see 
July 1952 JourNnaL, page 248; August 
1952 JourNAL, page 271 


HOUSING REHABILITATION — AN 
ADMINISTRATIVE GUIDE FOR 
COMMUNITY ACTION. 1954. 34 pp., 
illus. Free. Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, Division of Sanitary En- 
gineering, Boston, Massachusetts. 

A practical guide for Massachusetts 
public health officials that spells out pre- 
ventive measures they may take in hous- 
ing rehabilitation and conservation pro- 
grams (see page 436). 


PROBLEM FAMILIES— 
(Continued from page 430) 


An attempt has been made in the 
foregoing discussion to analyze the 
sociological factors that have affect- 
ed the American family and to ac- 
count for the behavior patterns of 
problem families both in and out of 
public housing. Also a realistic social 
function for public housing manage- 
ment has been outlined. If nothing 
more has been gained than an under- 
standing of the dynamic characte1 
of social process, the purpose of the 
discussion has been achieved. 


SOCIAL SECURITY— 
(Continued from page 424) 
Administration before local authori- 
ties can be covered and state attor- 
neys general should be consulted to 
determine whether or not existing 
state legislation requires amendments 
in order to qualify local authorities 
with private retirement plans. 

Local authorities that do not have 
private or state retirement systems 
have been eligible for social security 
coverage since 1950, providing the 
states in which they are located have 
necessary legislation and an agree- 
ment with the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. They are also eligible 
to have private plans over and above 
social security if they remain within 
PHA’s contribution limits. 

The long but successful fight to 
get social security coverage for local 
authority employees has been pri- 
marily the work of Mr. Dosker, who 
has headed up NAHRO’s Retire- 
ment Plans Committee for 11 years 
since it was formed in 1943. Mean- 
while, he and committee members 
have worked out private retirement 
plans especially for local housing 
authorities that were acceptable to 
federal housing agencies and have 
seen them adopted in many cities. 
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A22 — PLANNER III 

Salary: $6029 minimum. Experience re- 
quirements: five years working in a re- 
development program operation. Educa- 
tional requirements: bachelor’s degree 
in either architecture or planning, pre- 
ferably in architecture, with heavy ex- 
perience in the alternate field. Job 
requires applicant to perform a_ variety 
of functions in the agency and to be 
familiar with all phases of a redevelop- 
ment agency’s operation. Contact Mr. 
Richard W. E. Perrin, Executive Di- 
rector, Housing Authority of the City 
of Milwaukee, 408 East Wells Street. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A21— FOUNDATION DIRECTOR 

A new foundation is being jointly spon- 
sored by major industries, a leading edu- 
cational institution, and local citizens in 
a midwest industrial city to operate in 
the field of redevelopment, neighborhood 
conservation, and urban renewal. Ade- 
quately financed and soundly conceived, 
this organization desires the services of an 
executive director capable of implement- 
ing the broad directives of its board of 
directors by the organization and direction 
of a staff to be engaged. Applicants 
should be between 30 and 40 years of 
age and should have demonstrable experi- 
ence in administrative work, planning, 
housing, real estate analysis, and public 
relations incident to such an operation. 
Salary range $12,000-$15,000. Write 
Real Estate Research Corporation, 75 
West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
State previous experience in detail, giving 
education, family status, etc. 


A20 — ASSOCIATION AIDE 

The Pittsburgh Housing Association, a 
Community Chest agency, is looking fo: 
a housing “generalist” to fill the position 
of assistant director for the association. 
The activities of the association include 
a variety of services to people with hous- 
ing problems—especially to families of 
low income—such as helping to correct 
violations of housing, safety, and health 
standards; advisory work with local hous- 
ing and social welfare agencies; and in- 
formation service to the public regarding 
housing conditions and problems. The 
association also conducts research aimed 
at determining housing needs and finding 
ways to improve the housing supply. It 
publishes a monthly newsletter. 

Applicants should be thoroughly famil- 
iar with such operations as those noted 
above and be able to plan and guide com- 
mittee work, to conduct liaison with local 
housing agencies, and assist in publication 


POSITIONS 


W12, MALE, ARCHITECT-PLANNER 
Qualified British architect-planner at 
present in eastern Canada seeks responsi- 
ble planning appointment, preferably in 
northeastern states. More than six years 
experience, mainly on large-scale housing 
projects in England, including New 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


work. Applicant's academic background 
should emphasize housing, housing and 
health, or social welfare. The position 
will pay up to $7200 to start, depend- 
ing on the qualifications of the appli- 
cant. Submit educational and experience 
resumés or inquiries to the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association, Suite 306, Civic 
Building, 200 Ross Street, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 


A1I9 — FEDERAL TECHNICIANS 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has, or expects to have, vacancies 
in San Francisco, Fort Worth, Chicago. 
Atlanta, New York, and Philadelphia in 
all of the following four positions. 
1—Project Representative (Civil Engi- 
neer), grades GS-9, 11, 12, and 13, salary 
range $5060-9360. For these positions, 
HHFA is looking for civil engineers with 
municipal engineering experience to rep- 
resent the agency at the site of redevelop- 
ment projects, beginning with the demoli- 
tion period. 
2—-City Planner, GS-7 through 14, salary 
range $4205-9600. These positions will 
be filled from the Civil Service examina- 
tion recently announced by the Civil Serv 
ice Commission (see July JouRNAL, page 
249). 
3—Field Representative, GS-9 through 
13, salary range $5060-9360. These posi- 
tions are openings for housing and urban 
renewal generalists who can _ represent 
HHFA with local public agencies on re- 
newal projects prior to demolition. 
4—Codes Analyst, GS-11 and 12, salary 
range $5940-8040. These positions re- 
quire construction-engineering or archi- 
tectural background and specific experi- 
ence in the analysis of zoning, housing, 
and building codes. 

For all four of these types of positions, 
contact Douglas E. Chaffin, Director of 
Personnel, Office of the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Nor- 


mandy Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


A3 — SANITARIAN 

Assistant chief, housing hygiene sec- 
tion, Philadelphia Department of Public 
Health. Salary range $5916-$7430 over 
five year period. Requirements include 
graduation from a four year college or 
university with a major in a basic public 
health field and three years of experience 
in public health or housing hygiene, in- 
cluding one year of supervisory experi- 
ence. Also any acceptable equivalent of 
experience or training. Apply to: Person 
nel Department, Room 127, City Hall, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


’ 


WANTED 


Towns, both in a design and administra- 
tive capacity. 


W10, Male, 33—DIRECTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Eight years experience in public ad- 
ministration as county authority director 
Training in municipal administration. 
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TELKEE 
Moore Key Control 


Key Cabinets. System Parts & Illustrated Instructions 
FOR FILING AND CONTROLLING KEVS 
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man, oh man! 


Here's a housing official who 
operates his project to every- 
one's satisfaction. He recog- 
nizes the imperative need of 
keeping his keys perfectly 
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Clogged Drains? 


Saves Torn-up Plumbing Saves on Outside Help 


HYDRAULIC WATER RAM 


(Can pay for itself in one application) 


Enjoy 30 Day FREE TRIAL! 


Why lose time, suffer inconvenience, waste 
dollars on needlessly costly plumbing service? 
The Hydraulic Water Ram clears severest 
blocked drain lines and sewers in minutes. No 
chemicals, no snakes, no electric cables, no 
pushing through. Saves costly outside help, 
or expensive torn up piping. Uses IMPACT, 
a basic scientific principle of POSITIVE 
HYDRAULIC POWER. Shatters hard grease, 
debris, other blockage into fragments easily 
flushed down to main. Works perfectly, VENT 
OR NO VENT! Services up to 6” pipe. Works 
perfectly on all types of clogged toilets, sinks, 
sewers, etc. Can pay for itself in a single 
application. Nothing to wear out. Good for 
a lifetime. Thousands in use, including over 
3,000 in government agencies. You risk noth- 
ing. Write for details, or how to get free 
30 day trial at our expense. 


Write for Information, Prices, 
Details of Free Trial Offer! 


HYDRAULIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


DEPT. JH12, KIEL, WISCONSIN 


See Units Demonstrated at Booth 754 
Plant Maintenance and Engineering Show 














